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| brated as ‘Maillane,4 have lately kept the eighty- 

seventh birthday of a man whose brow should be 

} girt with a double and radiant crown. But fame 

) —at least that which is not the true nor the great 

fame, but in illegitimate sister, and which creates more noise than 
durable work in the morning and evening papers—fame is often for- 
getful, negligent, behindhand or unjust; and the crowd is almost ig- 
norant of the name of J. H. Fabre, who is one of the most profound 
and inventive scholars and also one of the purest writers and, I was 
going to add, one of the finest poets of the century that is just past. 
J. H. Fabre, as some few people know, is the author of half a 
score of well-filled volumes in which, under the title of Souvenirs 
Entomologiques, he has set down the results of fifty years of obser- 
vation, study and experiment on the insects that seem to us the best- 
known and the most familiar: different species of wasps and wild 
bees, a few gnats, flies, beetles and caterpillars; in a word, all those 
vague, unconscious, rudimentary and almost nameless little lives 
which surround us on every side and which we contemplate with eyes 
that are amused, but already thinking of other things, when we open 
our window to welcome the first hours of Spring, or when we go to 
the gardens or the fields to bask in the blue days of Summer. 


- 


*Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos and copyright, 1910, by 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 
t Maillane is the birthplace of Mistral, the Provengal poet. 
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II 


We take up at random one of the bulky volumes and naturally 
expect to find first of all the very learned and rather dry lists of 
names, the very fastidious and exceedingly quaint specifications of 
those huge, dusty graveyards of which all the entomological treat- 
ises that we have read so far seem almost exclusively to consist. We 
therefore open the book without zest and without unreasonable ex- 
pectations; and forthwith, from between the open leaves, there rises 
and unfolds itself, without hesitation, without interruption and 
almost without remission to the end of the four thousand pages, the 
most extraordinary of tragic fairy-plays that it is possible for the 
human imagination, not to create or to conceive, but to admit and 
to acclimatize within itself. 

Indeed, there is no question here of the human imagination. The 
insect does not belong to our world. The other animals, the plants 
even, notwithstanding their dumb life and the great secrets which 
they cherish, do not seem wholly foreign to us. In spite of all, we 
feel a certain earthly brotherhood in them. They often surprise 
and amaze our thought, but do not upset it from top to bottom. 
The insect, on the other hand, has something that does not seem to 
belong to the habits, to the ethics, to the psychology of our globe. 
One would be inclined to say that it comes from another planet, 
more monstrous, more energetic, more insane, more atrocious, more 
infernal than ours. One would think that it was born of some comet 
that had lost its course and died mad in space. In vain does it seize 
upon life with an authority, a fecundity unequaled here below; we 
cannot accustom ourselves to the idea that it is a thought of that 
Nature of whom we fondly believe ourselves to be the privileged chil- 
dren and probably the ideal to which all the earth’s efforts tend. 
Only the infinitely small disconcerts us more; but what, in reality, 
is the infinitely small other than an insect which our eyes do not see? 
There is, no doubt, in this astonishment and this lack of understand- 
ing a certain instinctive and profound uneasiness with which we are 
inspired by those existences incomparably better-armed, better- 
equipped than our own, by those creatures made up of a sort of 
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compressed energy and activity, in whom we suspect our most mys- 
terious adversaries, our ultimate rivals and, perhaps, our successors. 


Ill 


But it is time to penetrate, under the conduct of an admirable 
guide, into the side-scenes of our fairy-play, in order to see near 
at hand the actors and the supernumeraries, loathsome or magnificent, 
as the case may be, grotesque or sinister, heroic or appalling, genial 
or stupid and almost always improbable and unintelligible. 

And here, to begin with, taking the first that comes, is one of 
those persons, frequent in the South, where we can see it prowling 
around the abundant manna which the mule scatters indifferently 
along the white reads and the stony paths: I mean the Sacred Scarab 
of the Egyptians, or, more simply, the Dung-beetle, the brother of 
our northern Geotrupes, a fat Coleopteran all clad in black, whose 
mission in this world is to shape the more savory parts of the prize 
into an enormous ball which he must next roll to the subterranean 
dining-room where the incredible digestive adventure is to take its 
course. But destiny, jealous of all undiluted bliss, before admitting 
him to that spot of sheer delight, imposes upon the grave and prob- 
ably sententious beetle tribulations without number, which are nearly 
always complicated by the arrival of an untoward parasite. 

Hardly, then, has he begun, by dint of great efforts of his head- 
covering and of his bandy legs, to roll the toothsome sphere back- 
ward, when an indelicate colleague, who was waiting for the end of 
the work, appears and hypocritically offers his services. The other 
very well knows that, in this case, help and services, besides being 
quite unnecessary, will soon mean partition and dispossession; and 
he accepts the enforced collaboration without enthusiasm. But, so 
that their respective rights may be clearly marked, the legal owner 
invariably retains his original place, that is to say, he pushes the 
ball with his forehead, whereas the compulsory guest, on the other 
side, pulls it toward him. And thus it jogs along between the two 
gossips, amid interminable vicissitudes, flurried falls, grotesque tum- 
bles, till it reaches the place chosen to be the receptacle of the treas- 
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ure and the hall of the banquet. On arriving, the owner sets about 
digging out the refectory, while the sponger pretends to go inno- 
cently to sleep on the top of the bolus. The excavation becomes 
visibly wider and deeper; and soon the first dung-beetle dives bodily 
.into it. This is the moment for which the cunning auxiliary was 
waiting. He nimbly scrambles down from the blissful eminence and, 
pushing it with all the energy that a bad conscience gives, strives 
to gain the offing. But the other, who is rather distrustful, inter- 
rupts his laborious excavations, looks overboard, sees the sacrilegious 
rape and leaps out of the hole. Caught in the act, the shameless 
and dishonest partner makes untold efforts to play upon the other’s 
credulity, turns round and round the inestimable orb and, embracing 
it and propping himself against it, with deceitful heroic exertions, 
pretends to be frantically supporting it on a non-existent slope. 
The two expostulate with each other in silence, gesticulate wildly with 
their mandibles and tarsi, and then, with one accord, bring back the 
ball to the burrow. 

It is pronounced sufficiently spacious and comfortable. They 
introduce the treasure, they close the entrance to the corridor; and 
now, in the propitious darkness and the warm damp where the mag- 
nificent stercoral globe alone holds sway, the two reconciled mess- 
mates sit down face to face. Then, far from the light and the cares 
of the day and in the great silence of the hypogeous shade, commences 
solemnly the most fabulous banquet of which the abdominal imagina- 
tion has ever evoked the absolute beatitudes. 

For two whole months, they remain cloistered; and, with their 
paunches proportionately hollowing out the inexhaustible sphere, 
definite archetypes and sovereign symbols of the pleasures of the 
table and the gaiety of the belly, they eat without stopping, with- 
out interrupting themselves for a second, day or night. And, while 
they gorge, steadily with a movement perceptible and constant as 
that of a clock, at the rate of three millimeters a minute, an endless, 
unbroken ribbon unwinds and stretches itself behind them, fixing the 
memory and recording the hours, days and weeks of the prodigious 
feast. 
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IV 


After the Dung-beetle, that fool of the company, let us greet, 
also in the order of the Coleoptera, the model household of the Mino- 
taurus T'ypheus, which is pretty well known and extremely gentle, 
in spite of its dreadful name. The female digs a huge burrow which 
is often more than a yard and a half deep and which consists of spiral 
staircases, landings, passages and numerous chambers. The male 
loads the earth on the three-pronged fork that surmounts his head 
and carries it to the entrance of the conjugal dwelling. Next, he 
goes into the fields in search of the harmless droppings left by the 
sheep, takes them down to the first story of the crypt and, with the 
aid of his trident, begins to reduce them to flour, while the mother, 
right at the bottom, collects and kneads it into enormous cylindrical 
loaves, which will presently become food for the little ones. For 
three months, until the provisions are thought sufficient, the unfortu- 
nate husband, without taking nourishment of any kind, exhausts 
himself in this gigantic work. At last, his task accomplished, feel- 
ing his end at hand, so as not to encumber the house with his wretched 
remains, he spends his last strength in leaving the burrow, drags 
himself laboriously along and, lonely and resigned, knowing that he 
is henceforth good for nothing, goes and dies far away amid the 
stones. 

Here, on another side, are some rather strange caterpillars, the 
Processionaries, which are not rare; and, as it happens, a single 
string of them, five or six yards long, has just climbed down from 
my parasol-pines and is at this moment unfolding itself in the walks 
of my garden, carpeting the ground traversed with transparent silk, 
according to the custom of the race. To say nothing of the meteo- 
rological apparatus of unparalleled delicacy which they carry on their 
spine, these caterpillars, as everybody knows, have this remarkable 
quality, that they travel only in a troop, one after the other, like 
the blind of Breughel or those in the parable, each of them obsti- 
nately, indissolubly following her leader; so much so that, our author 
having one morning disposed the file on the edge of a large stone vase, 
thus closing the circuit, for seven whole days, during an atrocious 
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week, through cold, hunger and unspeakable weariness, the unhappy 
troop, on its tragic round, without rest, respite or mercy, pursued 
the pitiless circle until death arrived. 


Vv 


But I see that our heroes are infinitely too numerous and that 
we must not linger over our descriptions. We may at most, in 
enumerating the more important and familiar, bestow on each of 
them a hurried epithet, in the manner of old Homer. Shall I men- 
tion, for instance, the Leucospis, a parasite of the Mason Bee, who, 
to slay his brothers and sisters in their cradle, arms himself with a 
horn helmet and a barbed breastplate, which he doffs immediately after 
the extermination, the safeguard of a hideous right of primogeni- 
ture? Shall I tell of the marvelous anatomical knowledge of the 
Tachyte, of the Cerceris, of the Sand-wasp, of the Languedocian 
Sphex, who, according as they wish to paralyze or to kill their prey 
or their adversary, know exactly, without ever blundering, which 
nerve-centre to strike with their sting or their mandibles? Shall I 
speak of the art of the Eumenes, who transforms his stronghold 
into a complete museum adorned with shells and grains of translucid 
quartz; of the magnificent metamorphosis of the Pachytilus Cine- 
rescens; of the musical instrument owned by the Cricket, whose bow 
numbers one hundred and fifty triangular prisms that set in motion 
simultaneously the four dulcimers of the elytron? Shall I sing the 
fairy-like birth of the nymphs of the Anthophagus, a transparent 
monster, with a bull’s snout, that seems carved out of a block of 
crystal? Would you behold the Flesh-fly, the Common Bluc-bottle, 
daughter of the Gentle, as she issues from the earth? Listen to our 
author: 


“She disjoints her head into two movable halves, which, each 
swollen with its great red eye, by turns separate and come together 
again. In the interval, a voluminous glassy hernia rises and dis- 
appears, disappears and rises. When the two halves move asunder, 
with one eye forced back to the right and the other to the left, it is 
as though the insect were splitting her cranial cavity in order to 
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expel its contents. Then the hernia rises, blunt at the end and 
swollen into a large knob. Next, the forehead closes and the hernia 
retreats, leaving visible only a sort of indistinct muzzle. Finally, 
a kind of frontal pouch, with deep throbbings momentarily renewed, 
becomes the instrument of deliverance, the pestle with the aid of 
which the newly-opened diptera bruises the sand and causes it to 
crumble. Gradually, the legs push the rubbish back and the insect 
progresses to that extent towards the surface.” 


VI 


And monster after monster passes, such as the imagination of 
Bosch and Callot never conceived! The larva of the Rosechafer, 
which, though it have legs under its belly, always travels on its back ; 
the Blue-winged Locust, unluckier still than the Flesh-fly and pos- 
sessing nothing wherewith to perforate the soil, to escape from the 
tomb and reach the light, but a cervical bladder, a viscous blister; 
and the Empusa, who, with her voluted belly, her great projecting 
eyes, her legs with knee-caps armed with cleavers, her halberd, her 
interminable mitre, would certainly be the most devilish goblin that 
ever walked the earth, if, beside her, the Praying-Mantis were not 
so frightful that her mere aspect deprives her victims of their power 
of movement when she assumes, in front of them, what the entomolo- 
gists have called “ the spectral pose.” 

One cannot mention, even casually, the numberless industries— 
nearly all of them enthralling—exercised in the rocks, underground, 
in the walls, on the branches, the grass, the flowers, the fruits and 
down to the very body of the subjects studied; for we sometimes find 
a treble superposition of parasites, as in the Oil-beetles; and we see 
the Gentle itself, the sinister guest at the last feast of all, feed some 
thirty brigands with its substance. 


Vil 


Among the Hymenoptera, which represents the most intellectual 
class in the world which we are studying, the genius for building of 
our wonderful domestic bee is certainly equaled, in other orders of 
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architecture, by that of more than one wild and solitary bee and 
notably by the Megachile, or Leaf-cutter, a little insect who is not 
all outside show and who manufactures, to house her eggs, honey- 
pots formed of a multitude of discs and ellipses cut with mathemati- 
cal precision from the leaves of certain trees. For lack of space, 
I am unable, to my great regret, to quote the beautiful and perspicu- 
ous pages which J. H. Fabre, with his usual conscientiousness, de- 
votes to the exhaustive study of this admirable work; nevertheless, 
since the occasion offers, let us listen to his own words, though it be 
but for a moment and as regards a single detail: 


“With the oval pieces, the question changes. What guide has 
the Megachile to cut into fine ellipses the delicate material of the 
Robinia? What ideal pattern guides her scissors? What measure 
dictates the dimensions? One would like to think of the insect as a 
living compass, capable of tracing an elliptic curve by a certain nat- 
ural bending of the body, even as our arm traces a circle by swing- 
ing from the shoulder. A blind mechanism, the mere result of her 
organization, would in that case be responsible for her geometry. 
This explanation would tempt me, if the oval pieces of large dimen- 
sions were not accompanied by much smaller, but also oval pieces, to 
fill the empty spaces. A compass which changes its radius of itself 
and alters the degree of curvature according to the exigencies of a 
plan, appears to me an instrument somewhat difficult to believe in. 
There must be something better than that. The round pieces of 
the lid suggest it to us. 

“* If, by the mere flexion inherent in her structure, the Leaf-cutter 
succeeds in cutting out ovals, how does she manage to cut out rounds? 
Can we admit the presence of other wheels in the machinery for the 
new tracing, so different in shape and size? However, the real point 
of the difficulty does not lie there. Those rounds, for the most part, 
fit the mouth of the bottle with almost exact precision. When the 
cell is finished, the bee flies hundreds of yards further and goes to 
make the lid. She arrives at the leaf from which the rundle must be 
cut. What picture, what recollection has she of the pot to be cov- 
ered? Why, none at all: she has never seen it; she works under- 
ground, in profound darkness! At the utmost, she can have the in- 
dications of touch: not actual indications, of course, for the pot is 
not there, but past indications, inefficient in a work of precision. 
And yet the rundle to be cut out must be of a fixed diameter: if it 
were too large, it would not fit in; if too narrow, it would close badly, 
it would smother the egg by sliding down upon the honey. How 
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shall it be given its correct dimensions without a pattern? The bee 
does not hesitate for a moment. She cuts out her disc with the same 
swiftness which she would display in detaching uny shapeless lobe 
just useful for closing; and that disc, without further care, is of the 
size to fit the pot. Let whoso will explain this geometry, which in 
my opinion is inexplicable, even when we allow for recollection sup- 
plied by touch and sight.” 


Let us add that the author has calculated that, to form the cells 
of a congenerous Megachile, the Silky Megachile, exactly 1,064 of 
these ellipses and discs would be required; and they must all be col- 
lected and shaped in the course of an existence that lasts a few weeks. 


VIII 


Who would imagine that the Pentatomide, on the other hand, 
the poor and evil-smelling Bug of the woods, has invented a really 
extraordinary apparatus wherewith to leave the egg? And first let 
us state that this egg is a marvelous little box of snowy whiteness, 
which our author thus describes: 


“The microscope discovers a surface engraved with dents similar 
to those of a thimble and arranged with delightful regularity. At 
the top and bottom of the cylinder is a wide belt of a dead black; on 
the sides, a large white zone with four big black spots symmetrically 
distributed. The lid, surrounded by snowy cilia and encircled with 
white at the edge, swells into a black cap with a white knot in the 
centre. Altogether, a dismal burial urn, with the sudden contrast 
hetween the dead black and the fleecy white. The earthenware of 
ancient Etruscan funerals would have found a magnificent model 
here.” 


The little Bug, whose forehead is too soft, covers her head, to 
raise the lid of the box, with a mitre formed of three trihedral rods, 
which is always at the bottom of the egg, at the moment of the de- 
livery. Her limbs being sheathed like those of a mummy, she has 
nothing wherewith to put her triangles in motion except the pulsa- 


tions produced by the rhythmical flow of her blood in her skull and 


acting after the manner of a piston. The rivets of the lid gradually 
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give way; and, as soon as the insect is free, she lays aside her me- 
chanical helmet. 


Another species of Bug, the Reduvius Personatus, which lives 
mostly in lumber rooms, where it lies hidden in a flock of dust, has 
invented a still more astonishing system of hatching. Here, the lid 
of the egg is not riveted, as in the case of the Pentatomide, but 


simply glued. At the moment of the liberation, the lid rises and 
we see: 


. . a spherical vesicle emerge from the shell and gradually 


expand, like a soap-bubble blown through a straw. Driven further 
and further back by the extension of this bladder, the lid falls. 
“Then the bomb bursts; in other words, the blister, swollen be- 
yond the limits of its resistance, tears at the top. This envelope, 
which is an extremely tenuous membrane, generally remains clinging 
to the edge of the orifice, where it forms a high, white rim. At other 
times, the explosion loosens it and flings it outside the shell. In 
those conditions, it is a dainty cup, half spherical, with torn edges, 
lengthened out underneath into a delicate, winding stalk.” 


Now how is this miraculous explosion produced? J. H. Fabre 
assumes that: 


“Very slowly, as the little animal takes shape and grows, this 
bladder-form reservoir receives the products of the work of respira- 
tion accomplished under the cover of the general membrane. In- 
stead of being dispersed outside through the egg-shell, the carbonic 
gas, the incessant result of the vital oxidization, is accumulated in 
that sort of gasometer, inflates and distends it and presses upon the 
operculum. When the insect is ripe for hatching, a superadded 
activity in the respiration completes the inflation, which perhaps 
has been preparing since the first evolution of the germ. At last, 
yielding to the increasing push of the gaseous bladder, the oper- 
culum becomes unsealed. ‘The chicken in her shell has her air- 
chamber ; the young Reduvius has its bomb of carbonic gas: it frees 
itself in the act of breathing.” 


One would never weary of dipping greedily into these inexhaus- 
tible treasures. We believe, for instance, that, from seeing cobwebs 
so frequently displayed in all manner of places, we possess adequate 
notions as to the genius and methods of our familiar spiders. Far 
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from it: the realities of a scientific observation demand an entire 
volume crammed with revelations of which we have no idea. I will 
simply name, at random, the harmonious arcaded dwelling of the 
Clotho Spider, the astonishing funicular flight of the young of our 
Garden Spider, the diving-bell of the Water-Spider, the real tele- 
phonic wire which connects the web with the leg of the Cross-Spider 
hidden in her parlor and informs her whether the shaking of her 
snares comes from the capture of a prey or a freak of the wind. 


IX 


It is, therefore, impossible, short of disposing of unlimited pages, 
to do more than touch, as it were with the tip of the phrases, upon 
the miracles of maternal instinct, which, moreover, are confounded 
with those of high industry and form the luminous centre of the 
psychology of the insect. We should in the same way require several 
chapters to convey a summary idea of the nuptial rites which consti- 
tute the quaintest and most fabulous episodes of those unknown 


Arabian Nights. 

The male of the Spanish-fly, among others, with the aid of his 
abdomen and his fists, begins by frenziedly beating his spouse, after 
which, with his arms crossed and quivering, he remains long in 
ecstasy. The newly-wedded Osmias clap their mandibles terribly, 
as though it were a matter rather of devouring each other; on the 
other hand, the largest of our moths, the Great Peacock, who is the 
size of a bat, when drunk with love finds his mouth so completely 
atrophied that it becomes no more than a vague image. But noth- 
ing equals the marriage of the Green Grasshopper, of which I cannot 
speak here, for it is doubtful whether even the Latin language pos- 
sesses the words needed to describe it as it should be described. 

All said, the marriage customs are dreadful and, contrary to 
what happens in every other world, here it is the female of the couple 
who stands for strength and intelligence and also for cruelty and 
tyranny, which appear to be their inevitable consequence. Almost 
every wedding ends in the violent and immediate death of the hus- 
band. Often, the bride first eats a certain number of suitors. The 
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type of these fantastic unions could be supplied by the Languedocian 
Scorpions, who, as we know, carry lobster-claws and a long tail sup- 
plied with a sting, the prick of which is extremely dangerous. They 
have a prelude to the festival in the shape of a sentimental stroll, 
claw in claw; then, motionless, with fingers still gripped, they con- 
template each other blissfully, interminably ; and day and night pass 
over their ecstasy, while they remain face to face, petrified with 
admiration. Next, the foreheads come together and touch; the 
mouths—if we can give the name of mouth to the monstrous orifice 
that opens between the claws—are joined in a sort of kiss; after 
which the union is accomplished, the male is transfixed with a mortal 
sting and the terrible spouse crunches and gobbles him down with 
relish. 

But the Mantis, the ecstatic insect with the arms always raised 
in an attitude of supreme invocation, the horrible Mantis Religiosa 
or Praying-insect, does better stili: she eats her husbands (for the 
insatiable creature sometimes consumes seven or eight running) 
while they press her passionately to their heart. Her inconceivable 
kisses devour, not metaphorically, but in an appallingly real fashion, 
the ill-fated choice of her soul or her stomach. She begins with the 
head, goes down to the thorax and does not stop till she comes to 
the hind-legs, which she deems too tough. She then pushes away 
the unfortunate remains, while a new lover, who was quietly awaiting 
the end of the monstrous banquet, heroically comes forward to un- 
dergo the same fate. 

J. H. Fabre is indeed the revealer of this new world, for, strange 
as the admission may seem at a time when we think we know all that 
surrounds us, most of those insects minutely described in the vocabu- 
laries, learnedly classified and barbarously baptized, had hardly ever 
been observed in real life or questioned to the end, in all the phases 
of their belief and evasive appearances. He has devoted to surpris- 
ing their little secrets, which are the reverse of our greatest myste- 
ries, fifty years of a solitary existence, misunderstood, poor, often 
very near penury, but lit up every day by the joy which a truth 
brings, which is the greatest of all human joys. Petty truths, I shall 
be told, those presented by the habits of a spider or a grasshopper. 
There are no petty truths nowadays; there is but one truth, whose 
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looking-glass seems broken to our uncertain eyes, though its every 
fragment, whether reflecting the evolution of a planet or the flight 
of a bee, contains the supreme law. 

And these truths thus discovered had the good fortune to be 
grasped by a mind which knew how to understand what they them- 
selves can express only ambiguously, to interpret what they are 
obliged. to conceal and to seize at the same time the shimmering 
beauty, almost invisible to the majority of mankind, that shines for 
a moment around all that exists, especially around that which still 
remains very close to Nature and has scarcely left its primeval 
obscurity. 

To make of these long annals the generous and delightful mas- 
terpiece that they are and not the monotonous and arid register of 
little descriptions and insignificant acts that they threatened to be, 
various and so to speak conflicting gifts were needed. To the pa- 
tience, the precision, the scientific minuteness, the protean and prac- 
tical ingenuity, the energy of a Darwin in the face of the unknown, 
to the faculty of expressing what has to be expressed with order, 
clearness and certainty, the venerable anchorite of Sérignan adds 
many of those qualities which are not to be acquired, certain of those 
innate good poetic virtues which cause his sure and supple prose, 
devoid of artificial ornament and yet adorned with simple and as it 
were involuntary charms, to take its place among the excellent and 
durable prose of the day, prose of the kind that has its own atmos- 
phere, in which we breathe gratefully and tranquilly and which we 
find only around the great works. 

Lastly, there was needed—and this was not the least requirement 
of that work—a mind ever ready to cope with the riddles which, 
among those little objects, rise up at every step, as enormous as those 
which people the skies and perhaps more numerous, more imperious, 
more strange, as though Nature had here given a freer scope to her 
last wishes and an easier outlet to her secret thoughts. He is un- 
equal to none of those unbounded interrogations which are persist- 
ently put to us by all the inhabitants of that tiny world, where 
mysteries are heaped up more compactly and more bewilderingly than 
in any other. He thus meets and faces, turn by turn, the redoubt- 
able questions of the instinct and the intelligence, of the origin of 
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species, of the harmony or the accidents of the universe, of the life 
lavished upon the abysses of death, without counting the no less vast, 
but, so to speak, more human problems which, in the infinity of the 
others, are inscribed within the range, if not at the disposal of our 
intelligence: the parthenogenesis, the prodigious geometry of the 
wasps and bees; the logarithmic spiral of the Snail; the antennary 
sense; the miraculous force which, in absolute isolation, without the 
possible introduction of anything from the outside, increases tenfold 
on the spot the volume of the Minotaurus’ egg and, during seven to 
nine months, nourishes with an invisible and spiritual food, not the 
lethargy, but the active life of the Scorpion and of the young of 
the Lycosa and of the Clotho Spider. He does not attempt to ex- 
plain them with the help of one of those theories of all work, such 
as transformism, for instance, which, moreover, confines itself to 
shifting the ground of the darkness and which, it may be said in 
passing, issues in a rather mutilated plight from those severe con- 
frontations with incontestable facts. 

Waiting for chance or a god to enlighten us, he is able to pre- 
serve in the presence of the unknown the great religious and atten- 


tive silence which reigns alone in the best minds of to-day. There 
are those who say: 

* Now that you have reaped a plentiful harvest of details, you 
ought to follow up analysis with synthesis and to generalize the 
genesis of the instincts in an all-embracing view.” 

To these he replies, with the humble and magnificent loyalty that 
illumines all his work: 


** Because I have stirred a few grains of sand on the shore, am I 
in a position to know the depths of the ocean? 

“Life has unfathomable secrets. Human knowledge will be 
struck off the archives of the world before we possess the last word 
of a gnat.... 

* Success is for the loud talkers, the imperturbable dogmatists ; 
everything is admitted on condition that one makes a little noise. 
Let us cast off this fancy and recognize that, in reality, we know 
nothing about anything, if things are to be searched to the bottom. 
Scientifically, Nature is a riddle without a definite solution to satisfy 
the curiosity of men. Hypothesis is succeeded by hypothesis, the 
theoretical rubbish heaps up and the truth ever escapes us. To 
know how not to know might well be the last word of wisdom.” 
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Evidently, this is hoping too little. In the frightful pit, in the 
bottomless funnel in which all these contradictory facts which are 
resolved in obscurity whirl, we know just as much as our cave-dwell- 
ing ancestor; but at least we know that we do not know. We survey 
the whole dark face of the riddles, we try to calculate their number, 
to class their darknesses, to acquire an idea of their place and their 
extent. That already is something, pending the day of the first 
gleams of light. In any case, it is doing in the presence of the mys- 
teries all that the upright intelligence can do to-day; and this is 
what the author of this incomparable Iliad does, with more confi- 
dence than he professes. He gazes at them attentively. He wears 
out his life in surprising their most minute secrets. He prepares 
for them, in his thoughts and in ours, the field necessary for their 
evolutions. He increases the consciousness of his ignorance in pro- 
portion to their importance and learns to understand more pro- 
foundly that they are incomprehensible. 





THE MEANING OF THE SPANISH CRISIS 


ANDRE TRIDON 


SpaIn is at present going through a crisis of tremendous import; 
but unless all signs fail, the spectacular features designated by his- 
torians as revolutionary disturbances will be almost entirely avoided; 
the few demonstrations Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, Bilbao and 
Gijon have witnessed lately lose much of their significance when one 
knows what allowance to make for Spain’s latitude, geographical and 
mental. Under a tropical climate, the popular irritation which 
would elsewhere cause the gathering of prominent citizens in a hall to 
discuss matters and appoint, say, a committee of ten, sends an angry 
mob shouting along the streets and throwing stones into, generally, 
the wrong windows. 

The present crisis is essentially neither political nor religious,— 
apart from the natural Carlist desire to exploit both aspects—but 
merely the outward symptom of an economic readjustment. To 
sum up the situation in a few words: the Spanish rulers and the Span- 


ish nation no longer need the support of the Vatican; accordingly 
they are going to throw off the financial burden which close relations 
with Rome entail unavoidably. 


The existence of a State religion means on one side an important 
financial outlay for the payment of salaries to the official clergy: 
on the other side, it means the presence in the country of thousands 
of individuals sharing in the common welfare without contributing 
a penny to their own support ;—i.e., the congregations which, be- 
sides receiving constantly cash contributions from the faithful, en- 
gage in various kinds of business, never paying any taxes and accu- 
mulating wealth which is as useless to the nation at large as were the 
hoardings of the French peasants before the Franco-Prussian war. 

It would be perfectly idle and unjust to blame such conditions 
on “ Spanish superstition ” or other superficial causes. Up to a few 
years ago Spain had to propitiate the Vatican at any cost. The 
existence of the reigning dynasty was overshadowed by the ever-pres- 
ent Carlist spectre; besides, republican sentiments pervaded the 
country so completely after the fall of the Second Empire in France 
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that a republican form of government actually superseded the mon- 
archy for some ten months. The Concordat of 1851 was ostensibly 
the awarding of an indemnity to the Church for the damages inflicted 
to its property in 1837; in reality, it was Isabella’s ransom, just as 
the French Concordat had been Napoleon’s useless toll. In consid- 
eration of this ransom the Vatican engaged itself not to countenance 
the claims of the Carlist pretenders. It cannot be denied that the 
nation also derived some benefits from the alliance with Rome; the 
currents of public opinion favorable to Spain which the Vatican was 
able to create all over Europe through hundreds of bishops and thou- 
sands of priests were not a negligible factor in certain emergencies, 
—such, for instance, as the depreciation of the Spanish currency at 
the close of the war with the United States. 

On the other hand, one must confess that the Popes never trou- 
bled themselves very seriously about observing the letter or even the 
spirit of the Spanish Concordat; according to that document two 
religious orders only were given a privileged position in the king- 
dom; a third one was to be agreed upon by representatives of the 
King and the Pope. The Primate of Spain and the bishops caviled 
their way out of this clause by pretending that by a third order, the 
Concordat did not mean one certain third order in Spain, but any 
third order in every diocese. Ten years ago there were in Spain 
some 25,000 nuns, 1,000 monks and 1,250 Jesuits living in illegal, 
unauthorized communities; since then over a hundred new religious 
communities have been established in direct violation of the Con- 
cordat, this increase in the number of delinquent houses being largely 
due to the measures taken against the congregations in France by 
Premier Combes. In several instances Spain’s representatives at the 
Vatican endeavored to settle the points left open in the Concordat; 
the Secretary of State always managed to temporize until a ministe- 
rial crisis became imminent in Spain; and then the settlement was 
postponed sine die. 

Not only did Rome disregard the Concordat, but the clergy tried 
to obtain further concessions a few months before the accession of 
Alfonso to the throne, by threatening to throw their influence on the 
side of Don Carlos. This proved rather disappointing for the mon- 
archists at the time, A few years before, the Pope had already 
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fallen short of the expectations of the whole Spanish nation when he 
declined to intervene in the Spanish-American war for fear of offend- 
ing the American Catholics, more numerous and powerful than their 
brothers in the Peninsula. The attitude of the clergy in the Philip- 
pines, especially of Monsignor Nozaleda, Archbishop of Manila, 
who never concealed his pro-American sympathies and threw many 
obstacles in General Blanco’s way, excited very bitter comment. 
Later, when the same Nozaleda was appointed by Premier Maura, 
with the Pope’s approval, Archbishop of Valencia, one of the most 
desirable Sees, anti-clerical feeling ran high. Several Parliamentary 
battles were waged on that issue and finally Maura’s successor pre- 
vailed upon the persona ingrata to refuse the appointment. The 
impression left by the incident, however, was deep and lasting. 

At the same time the power of the Papacy was diminishing from 
day today. At the death of Leo XIII, it became an open secret that 
Pius IX owed his election solely to the fact that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, at the instance of the Kaiser, had vetoed the nomination of 
Cardinal Rampolla. The Pope’s prestige was bound to suffer in the 
dual monarchy and in the German Empire. Then the Catholic 
Church lost its foothold in France, and Spain saw that it would be 
useless to count any longer upon a powerless and not always faithful 
ally whose tyrannical demands were out of proportion with the ser- 
vices rendered. 

The incident of the encyclical eulogizing Saint Carlo Borromeo 
—which the German Emperor’s anger obliged Pius to withdraw— 
shows the exact position of the Papacy in the councils of Europe. 
In its competitive struggle with the banking houses for temporal 
supremacy, the Vatican has been losing ground steadily: we sce now 
the results of a five century war which began with the first encounters 
between Rome and the banking house of Fugger in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 


Spain realized these conditions some time ago, but for many rea- 
sons could not alter too suddenly her relations with the Vatican. She 
- was isolated, and too insignificant to be considered as a desirable ally, 
except by France, who owns and operates her railroads and her mines. 

Now, however, the situation has changed. Spain, relieved of her 
costly and useless colonies, has been able, in spite of the Cuban debt 
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for which she was made responsible by the United States, to 
put her affairs on a sound business basis within a relatively short 
time. 

Besides France, which offered substantial help at the end of the 
war, England is taking a keen interest in the development of the 
Peninsula. Following in the footsteps of his father, the young King 
has not only endeavored to cultivate the most cordial relations with 
the country that buys three-fourths of Spain’s iron, copper and fruit, 
but he is looking up to the most progressive elements in the United 
Kingdom’s political life for inspiration. His union with an English 
princess has greatly contributed to cement the entente between the 
two countries. Telegrams from London, Brussels and Paris an- 
nouncing that the service on Spanish railroads is to be improved, that 
Spanish ports are to be provided with the latest devices, and that the 
interior and exterior debts are to be amortized within fifty years, 
prove that financial support is being liberally granted to the Pe- 
ninsula. 

Furthermore, instead of mourning over the loss of her colonies or 


trying to acquire distant outposts and coaling stations, Spain has 
been developing her’ trade relations with her natural customers, the 
Spanish-American nations. The reception accorded to the Infanta 
Isabella in Argentina, the applause which greeted the new president 
of that republic when he visited King Alfonso last month, show a 
very gratifying spirit of harmony and a good deal of business sense 
on both sides. 


Not only can Alfonso afford to part company with Rome, but it 
has become a stern necessity for him to do so if he desires to retain 
in the hearts of his subjects the place he has won by his youthful 
energy and his good nature. Had he allowed the monarchical prin- 
ciple and the clerical idea to remain as indissolubly linked as they 
were in the time of Queen Isabella, his reign might have been of very 
short duration. For several years he remained neutral. When, five 
years ago, the Duchess of Bailen, the leader of the clerical agitation, 
waited upon him with a delegation of women from the aristocracy 
to protest against some liberal measures affecting the Church, he an- 
swered firmly: “I am a constitutional sovereign and national ques- 
tions can only be solved by the Cortes upon the initiative of, or 
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in accord with, the cabinet. I cannot look personally into the case 
to which you refer nor express any opinion.” 

This year in his speech from the throne he has shown himself 
more outspoken and has supported boldly the supremacy of the 
civil power as against any religious interference from without, thus 
inaugurating a new era in Spanish politics. 

The result of his attitude will be to safeguard the throne against 
any revolutionary agitation which may spread over the country. 
That the fate of the dynasty has been entirely dissociated from the 
fate of the Church is clearly shown by the fact that in several cities 
anti-clerical meetings are being organized under the joint auspices 
of the royalist, republican and socialist committees. For it may be 
said without exaggeration that the Spaniard of to-day does not want 
a republican form of government, any more than the Frenchman of 
the year 1789. The ideal form seems a constitutional monarchy of 
the English type. There are many broad-minded people in Spain 
who can conceive the continuance of the hereditary monarchy under 
a virtual republic or even a more advanced type of government. 
Premier Canalejas went as far a few days ago as declaring himself 
in favor of the principles of socialism, of the nationalization of nat- 
ural resources of the land, etc., adding that he would endeavor so to 
democratize the monarchy as to make it acceptable even to socialists. 
This would sound paradoxical in a country like the United States, 
which vests in its presidents more authority than any modern Euro- 
pean monarch has had, with the exception of the Czar before the ad- 
vent of the Duma. In Europe, however, where rulers, presidents or 
sovereigns are practically figureheads, vaguely symbolizing the 
power of the people, the idea of some hereditary title of First 
Citizen, or something in that order, would not provoke too many 
smiles. In Spain, at least, it would encounter little opposition, for 
party lines and party principles are not drawn so definitely as in this 
country. Every party is divided into small groups differentiated 
by some special point of doctrine unimportant in itself but dear to 
some leader. Mr. So and So’s democrats, Mr. So and So’s republi- 
cans, are designations commonly met with in reports of Parliamen- 
tary proceedings. 

Spain is not a country of extremes, but a country of nuances, 
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a fact which must be kept in mind while studying the present anti- 
clerical campaign. Anti-clericalism is not synonymous with irre- 
ligion. When Premier Canalejas visited Valencia the other day, he 
refused to kiss the Archbishop’s ring, but he kneeled down before a 
famous statue of the Virgin. Spaniards are conceded to be religious, 
but no literature contains so many works in which priests and monks 
are held up to public derision. Again, there are nwances in a Span- 
iard’s religion: a young recruit refused to take the oath of service, 
alleging that he did not believe in God; but he had no objection to 
swearing by the Virgin of his native hamlet. 

Spanish women are commonly supposed in foreign countries to be 
the most faithful supporters of the clergy: yet, though the Duchess 
of Bailen prided herself some time ago upon having collected two 
hundred thousand signatures for a petition to the Crown protesting 
against Premier Canalejas’s attitude to the Church, there are mil- 
lions of working women or little bourgeoises who, while performing 
their devotions regularly, enjoy immensely the reading of anti-cleri- 
cal papers and even take part in the election campaigns and 
anti-clerical riots. 

Spanish women, those of the working classes especially, take more 
interest in politics than is generally thought and when the questions 
of the day are thrashed out on the street they display an activity 
which more than once has baffled the police or the regulars, loath to 
draw their swords against women, or to shoot at them. It is easy 
to recall the réle they played at the time of the Cuban war and of the 
Moroccan affray, besieging the railroad stations, molesting the en- 
gineers of the military trains, throwing switches out of order, or 
lying down on the tracks to prevent regiments from being shipped 
to the scene of hostilities. Nor is their attitude in the present agi- 
tation dictated by sentimental considerations or unreasoned impulses. 
Some 2,000 women packed the Theatre Barbieri a few days ago when 
the Women’s Anti-clerical League organized a demonstration. Two 
classes of arguments were used by the speakers in order to arouse 
the audience: quotations from the Fathers of the Church derogatory 
to women, and the fact that the monasteries are competing unfairly 
with women workers in the fields of lingerie, millinery, dressmaking, 
etc. Of the two, the latter produced by far the deeper impression. 
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It looks, therefore, as though Premier Canalejas’s plans regard- 
ing the Church’s status were bound to be put through. Thus far 
he has not pronounced himself publicly for an outright separation 
of the Church and State, but he is too close an imitator of Premier 
Briand of France not to reach finally the goal toward which Waldeck 
Rousseau and Combes set out some years ago. 

The first chapter in the Spanish crisis is singularly like the first 
chapter of the French crisis. ‘The only measures which Canalejas, 
in perfect accord with the King, has asked the Cortes to approve, 
should not have goaded the Vatican to such bitter opposition. They 
provide for: 

1. Enforcing the provisions of the Concordat as to unauthor- 
ized congregations. 

2. Enforcing Article II of the Constitution which grants equal 
freedom to all the recognized cults, Catholic, Hebrew and Protestant. 

Cardinals Merry del Val and Vives, both Spaniards, are held re- 
sponsible for the intransigeant view the Vatican is taking of the pres- 
ent situation. The same causes producing the same effects, we may 
look forward to a Spanish replica of the events which took place in 
France under Combes, Clemenceau and Briand. Pope Pius will find 
himself once more in a position from which only a clever diplomat 
like Leo XIII could have extricated himself. The Ferrer case, 
which is to be reopened shortly (a good parallel for the Dreyfus 
case), will undoubtedly supply the excitement upon which the anti- 
clericals count to further their plans. The King is said to have no 
objections whatever to a new discussion of this burning question, as 
he resented having his hand forced by the Maura cabinet. 

The present agitation is bringing about a change in interior poli- 
tics which cannot but exert a beneficial influence on the country. A 
few years ago separatism was rampant in the various provinces, es- 
pecially in Catalonia. Catalonia, the garden of Spain, with its agri- 
culture, its thriving industries and its active and prosperous port, 
was growing weary of the burdens which the apathy of the other 
provinces laid on its shoulders. The Catalonian language was being 
revived ; the Catalonian anthem, Els Segadors, was sung instead of 
the royal hymn; the Veu de Catalonia and the Cut-Cut, two important 
Catalonian organs, published insulting articles on the Spanish army; 
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the cry of “ Down with Spain ” was heard very often in Barcelona. 
When Alfonso visited that city, he was addressed in Catalonian, not 
in Spanish; his sense of humor saved the day, however, and with a 
boyish laugh, he alluded to himself as the King of Catalonia. 

Now Catalonians, Andalusians, Biscayans, fraternize once more 
on the common ground of anti-clericalism; we hardly ever hear of 
the famous bloque, the separatist group in the Cortes. 

For anti-clericalism means to all of them the entrance anew of 


Spain into the ranks of active, wide-awake nations, relying no longer 


for her existence and prosperity on a sentimental, expensive and 
paralyzing alliance with Rome, but instead on commercial and finan- 
cial coéperation with the great banking nations, England and France, 
and with the most progressive republic of South America, Argentina. 

Just as travel is the best educator for the individual man, world 
politics, the rubbing of elbows with the traders and financiers of sev- 
eral continents, are the best tonic for a growing nation, the best 
remedy against petty, self-centred bickerings in Parliament, which 
result in waste of time and money and jeopardize the nation’s credit 
abroad. This is what Canalejas, a practical economist, wanted to 
convey when he translated into Spanish Gambetta’s famous saying: 
“ Clericalism, there is the enemy.” 





SHADOWS AND THE MOON 


MADISON CAWEIN 


I 


THE WOOD POOL 


HEatT-wWHIRLING flies, whose whine is like a sting, 
Bred of the water where all day the snake 
Rippled or wreathed, no longer rage and sing, 
And near the wood-pool nothing is awake 
Except the moth that, like a flower’s ghost, 
Searches the shadows for some dream it lost. 


Then in the dusk strange lights define themselves, 
Glimmer on glimmer, and green glow on glow, 
Like some fantastic revel of the elves, 

The fireflies flit their lanterns to and fro; 
Twinkling in faéry féte a drowsy dance, 

That takes the pool with starry necromance. 


Then to the pool is given a voice, a throat, 

A word of wonder, hoarsening the night; 
Toad-tongued and jarring darkness with its note, 
Making the silence raucous as with fright; 
Until the owlet from its tree replies, 

And the mad bat in wilder circles flies. 


And now the wood gives answer, fine and sharp, 
Shrilling an insect tongue in every weed, 
Protesting fiercely. Like some strident harp 
The darkness hums, where, like insistent seed, 
Or notes of fire, the fireflies flash and flame, 
And the dark whip-poor-will cries wild its name. 
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Then in the east a glow; and all around 

A pause, and rumor mid expectant trees ; 

A wind that whispers low of something found, 
Beauty, long lost, and veiled in mysteries: 
And then upon the hilltop, lo! the moon, 
Diana-like, breasting the winds of June. 


Il 


THE WOOD STREAM 


As night drew on, around the quiet stream 

The wildflower heads leaned closer, and the trees 
Muttered a little, as if half in dream; 

And through the wood, trailing sweet robes, a breeze,— 
Like some dim elfin gathering perfume,— 

Faltered a moment ere it sank in gloom. 


Then all was still—except that one small stone 


Protested, whimpering, in the water’s way; 
Petulant, resistant, where the cascade shone, 
Wrapping its tumult in a gown of spray, 

Like some pale mother who would put to rest 

Her child, a starbeam brooching her bright breast. 


More careful of the nest upon its arm, 

That hugged the wildbird, seemed each bush and tree: 
And in its heart, securing it from harm, 

Each wildflower seemed to clasp more close its bee: 
And even earth with more protection seemed 

To hide the things that in her bosom dreamed. 


Save for the stream, to which the hush gave heed, 
And little winds that sighed and whispering rose, 

And donned their rustling robes with infant speed, 
Tip-toe, regardful of the wood’s repose, 

The night was still. And then, as if aware 

That all was ready, radiance filled the air. 
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Godiva-like, the moon rode into sight, 
Cautious, yet confident that no one sees; 
The naked moon, astonishing the night, 
Brightening the thoroughfares of all the trees: 
Holding her course unfaltering and sure, 
Knowing herself as beautiful as pure. 





OREADS 


4 Fairy Fantasy 


MAURICE HEWLETT 


My house at Broad Chalke stands in a narrow valley, which a 
little stream waters more than enough. This valley is barely a mile 
broad throughout its length, and in my village scarcely half so much. 
I can be in the hills in a quarter of an hour, and in five-and-twenty 
minutes find myself deeply involved, out of sight of man or his con- 
trivances. ‘The downs in South Wilts are nowhere lofty, and have 
none of the abrupt grandeur of those which guard the Sussex coast 
and Weald; but they are of much larger extent, broader, longer, 
more untrodden, made much more intricate by the numberless creeks 
and friths which, at some dim crisis of antiquity, the sea, ebbing 
gradually to the great Avon delta, must have graved. Beautiful, 
with quiet and a solemn peacefulness of their own, they always are. 
They endure enormously, in sacula seculorwm. Storms drive over 
them, mists and rains blot them out; rarely, they are shrouded in a 
fleece of snow. In Spring the clouds and the light hold races up 
their flanks; in Summer they seem to drowse like weary monsters in 
the still and fervent heat. They are never profoundly affected by 
such changes of Nature’s face; grow not awful, sharing her wrath, 
nor dangerously fair when she woos them with kisses to love. They 
are the quiet and sober spokesmen of Earth, clad in quaker grays 
and drabs. ‘They show no crimson at sunset, no gilded livery at 
dawn. 'The gray deepens to cool purple, the brown glows to russet 
at such’ festal times. Early in the Spring they may drape them- 
selves in tender green, or show their sides dappled with the white of 
sheep. Flowers they bear, but secretly: little curious orchids, bodied 
like bees, eyed like spiders, flecked with the blood-drops of Attis or 
Adonis or some murdered shepherd-boy ; pale scabious, pale cowslip, 
thyme that breathes sharp fragrance, “ aromatic pain,” as you 
crush it, potentilla, lady’s slipper, cloudy blue milkwort, toad-flax 
that shows silver to the wind. Such as these they flaunt not, but 
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wear for niceness. You would not see them unless you knew them 
there. For denizens they have the hare, the fox and the badger. 
Red-wings, wheatears, peewits and airy kestrels are the people of 
their skies. 

I love above all the solitude they keep, and to feel the pulsing of 
the untenanted air. The shepherd and his sheep, the limping hare, 
lagging fox, wheeling, wailing plover; such will be your company: 
you may dip deeply into valleys where the others will be by, hear the 
sound of your own heart, or the shrilling of the wind in the upland 
bents. I have heard, indeed, half a mile above me, the singing of 
the great harps of wire which stretch from Sarum to Shaftesbury 
along the highest ridge; but such a music is no disturbance of the 
peace; rather, it assures you of solitude, for you would not hear it 
were you not ensphered with it alone. There’s a valley in particular, 
lying just under Chesilbury, where I choose most to be: Chesilbury, 
a huge grass encampment, three hundred yards square, with fosse 
and rampart still sharp, with a dozen gateways and three mist-pools 
within its ambit, which stands upon the ancient road and dominates 
two valleys. Below that, coming up from the south, is my charmed 
valley. There, I know, the beings whom I call Oreads, for want of 
a homelier word, haunt and are to be seen now and then. I know, 
because I myself have seen them. 

I must describe this Oread valley more particularly, I believe. 
East and west, above it, runs the old road we call the Race-Plain— 
the highest ground hereabouts, rising from Harnham by Salisbury 
to end at Shaftesbury in Dorset. North of this ridge is Chesilbury 
Camp; immediately south of that is the valley. Here the falling 
flood as it drained away must have sucked the soil sharply at two 
neighboring points, for this valley has two heads, and between them 
stands a grass-grown bluff. The western vale-head is quite round, 
but very steep. It faces due south and has been found grateful by 
thorns, elders, bracken and even heather. But the eastern head is 
sharper, begins almost in a point. From that it sweeps out in a huge 
demilune of cliff; the outer chord being the east, the inner hugging 
the bluff. Facing north from the valley, facing these two heads, you 
see the eastern of them like a great amphitheatre, its steep, embayed 
side so smooth as to seem the work of men’s hands. It is too steep 
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for turf; it is gray with marl, and patchy where scree of flint and 
chalk has run and found a lodgment. Ice-worn it may be, man- 
wrought it is not. No red-deer picks have been at work there, no 
bright-eyed, scrambling hordes have toiled their shifts or left traces 
through the centuries as at the Devil’s Dyke. This noble arena is 
Nature’s. Here I saw her people more than once. And the first 
sign I had of them was this. 


I 


I was here alone one Summer’s night; a night of stars, but with- 
out a moon. I lay within the scrub of the western valley-head and 
looked south. I could just see the profile of the enfolding hills, 
but only just; could guess that in the soft blackness below me, filling 
up the foreground like a lake, the valley was there indeed; realize 
that if I stepped down, perhaps thirty yards or so, my feet would 
sink into the pile of the turf-carpet, and feel the sharp benediction 
of the dew. About me surged and beat an enormous silence. The 
only sound at all—and that was fitful—came from a fern-owl which, 
from a thorn-bush above me, churred softly and at intervals his con- 
tent with the night. 

The stars were myriad, but sky-marks shone out: the Bear, the 
Belt, the Chair, the dancing sister Pleiades. Low in the southeast 
burned a great planet, now red, now green. The Galaxy was like 
a snow-cloud; startlingly, by one, by two, meteors flared a short 
course and died. You never feel lonely when you have the stars; 
yet they do not pry upon you. You can hide nothing from them, 
and need not seek to hide. If they have fore-knowledge, they nurse 
no afterthought. 

Now, to-night, as I looked and wondered at their beauty, I became 
aware of a phenomenon untold before. Yet so quietly did it come, 
and so naturally, that it gave me no disturbance, nor forced itself 
upon me. A luminous ring, a ring of pale fire, in shape a long, 
narrow, and fluctuating oval, became discernible in the sky, south of 
my standpoint, midway (I thought) between me and the south. 

It was diaphanous, or diaphanous to strong light behind it. At 
one time I saw the great beacon of the south-west (Saturn, I think) 
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burning through it; not within the ring, but from behind the litten 
vapor of which the ring was made. Lesser fires than his were put 
out by it. It varied very much in shape as it spread or drew out, 
as a smoker’s blue rings are varied by puffs of wind. Now it was 
a perfect round, now so long as to be less a hoop than a fine oblong. 
Sometimes it was pear-shaped, sometimes amorphous; bulbous here, 
hollow there. And there seemed movement; I thought now and 
again that it was spiral as well as circular, that it might, under some 
stress of speed, writhe upward like dust in a whirlwind. It wavered, 
certainly, in elevation, lifting, sinking, wafted one way or another 
with the ease of a cloud of gnats. It was extraordinarily beautiful 
and exciting. I watched it for an hour. 

At times I seemed to be conscious of more than appearance. I 
cannot speak more definitely than that. Music was assuredly in my 
head, very shrill, piercing, continuous music. No air, no melody; 
but the expectancy of an air, preparation for it, a prelude to melo- 
dious issues. You may say, the overture to some vast aérial sym- 
phony: I know not what else to call it. I was never more than alive 
to it, never certain of it. It was as furtive, secret and tremulous 
as the dawn itself. Now, just as under that shivering and tentative 
opening of great music you are conscious of the fierce energy of 
violins, so was I aware, in this surmise of music, of wild forces which 
made it. I thought not of voices, but of wings. I was sure that 
this ring of flame whirled as well as floated in the air; the motion 
and the sound, alike indecipherable, were one and the same to me. 

I watched it, I say, for an hour: it may have been for two hours. 
By and by it came nearer, gradually very near. It was now dazzling, 
not to be looked at full; but its rate of approach was inappreciable, 
and as it came on I was able to peer into it, and see nothing but its 
beauty. There was a core of intensity, intolerably bright; about 
that, lambency but no flame, in which I saw leaves and straws and 
fronds of fern flickering, spiring, heeling over and over. That it 
whirled as well as floated was now clear, for a strong wind blew be- 
fore and after it as it rushed by. This happened as I sat there. 
Blinding, but not burning, heralded by a keen wind, it came by me 
and passed ; a swift wind followed it as it went. It swept out toward 
the hollow of the eastern valley-head, seemed to strike upon that and 
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glance upward; thence it swept gladly up, streaming to the zenith; 
grew thin, fine and filmy, and seemed to melt into the utmost stars. 
I had seen wonders, and went home full of thought. 


II 


I first saw an Oread in this place in a snowstorm which, driven by 
a north-westerly gale, did havoc to the lowlands, but not to the folded 
hills. I had pushed up the valley in the teeth of the storm to see 
it under the white stress. It was hard work for me and my dog: 
I had to wade knee-deep, and he to jump, like a cat in long grass, 
through the drifts. But we reached our haven, and found shelter 
from the weather. High above us where we stood the snowflakes 
tossed and rioted, but before they fell upon us, being out of the 
wind, they drifted idly down, “come ... in Alpe senza vento.” 
The whole valley was purely white, its outlines were blurred by the 
slant-driving snow. There was not a living creature to be seen, and 
my dog, a little sharp-nosed black beast, shivered as he looked about, 
with wide eyes and quick-set ears, for a friendly sight, and held one 
paw tentatively in air, as if he feared the cold. 

Suddenly he yelped once, and ran, limping on three legs or scut- 
tling on all four, over the snow toward the great eastern escarpment, 
but midway stopped and looked with all his might into its smoothed 
hollow. His jet-black ears stood sharp as a hare’s; through the 
white scud I was conscious that he trembled. He gazed into the 
sweep of the curving hill, and following the direction he gave me, 
all my senses quick, I gazed also—but for a while saw nothing. 

Very gradually, without alarm on my part, a blur of color seemed 
to form itself and centre in one spot, halfway up the concave of the 
down: very pale yellow, a soft lemon color. At first scarcely more 
than a warm tinge to the snow, it took shape as I watched it, and then 
body also. It was now opaque within semi-transparency ; one would 
trace an outline, a form. Then I saw a woman dressed in yellow; 
a slim woman, tawny-haired, in a thin smock of lemon yellow which 
flacked and bellied in the gale. Her hair blew out to it in snaky 
streamers, sideways. Her head was bent to meet the cold, her bare 
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white arms were crossed, and hugged her shoulders, as if to keep her 
bosom warm. From mid-thigh downward she was bare and very 
white—yet distinct upon the snow. That was the white of chilled 
flesh, I could see. ‘Though she wore but a single garment, and that 
of the thinnest and shortest, though she suffered cold, hugged her- 
self and shivered, she was not of our nature, to die of such exposure. 
Her eyes, as I could guess, were long-enduring and steadfast. Her 
lips were not blue, though her teeth seemed to chatter; she was not 
rigid with the stiffening that precedes frozen death. Drawing near 
her by degrees, coming within fifteen yards of where she stood and 
passioned, though she saw me, waited for me, in a way expected me, 
she showed neither fear, nor embarrassment, nor appealed by looks 
for shelter. She was, rather, like a bird made tame by Winter, that 
finds the lesser fear swallowed up in a greater. For myself, as when 
one finds oneself before a new thing, one stands and gazes, so was 
I before this being of the wild. I would go no nearer, speak I could 
not. But I had no fear. She was new to me, not strange. I felt 
that she and I belonged to worlds apart; that as soon might I hope 
to be familiar with fox or marten as with her. My little black dog 
was of the same mind. He was glad when I joined him, and wagged 
his little body—tail he has none—to say so. But he had no eyes 
for me, nor I for him. We stood together for company, and filled 
our eyes with the tenant of the waste. How long we watched her 
I have no notion; but the day fell swiftly in and found us there. 

She was, I take it, quite young; she was slim and of ordinary 
proportions. When I say that I mean that she had nothing inhuman 
about her stature, was neither giant nor pigmy. Whether she was 
what we call good-looking or not I find it impossible to determine, for 
when strangeness is added so to beauty as to absorb and transform 
it, our standards are upset and balances thrown out. She was pale, 
to the lips; had large, fixed and patient eyes. Her arms and legs 
showed grayish in the white storm, but where the smock was cut off 
the shadows it made upon her were faintly warm. One of her knees 
was bent, the foot supported only by the toes. The other was firm 
upon the ground: she looked, to the casual eye, to be standing on one 
leg. Her eyes, in a stare, covered me, but were not concerned to 
see me so near. They had the undiscerning look of one whose mind 
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is numbed, as hers might well be. Shelter—a barn, a hayrick—lay 
within a mile of her; and yet she chose to suffer the cold, and was 
able to endure it. She knew it, I supposed, for a thing not to 
be avoided; she took it as it came—as she would have taken the 
warmth and pleasure of the sun. We humankind, with our wits 
forever turned inward to ourselves, grieve or exult as we bid our- 
selves: she, like all other creatures else, was not in that self-relation; 
her parts were closer-knit, and could not separate to envisage each 
other. So at least I read her—that she lived as she could and as 
she must, neither looked back with regret, nor forward with long- 
ing. ‘Time present, the flashing moment, was all her being. That 
state will never be ours again. 

I discovered before nightfall what she waited for, there alone 
in the cruel weather. A moving thing emerged from the heart of 
the white fury; came up the valley along the shelving down: a shape 
like hers, free-moving, thinly clad, suffering yet not paralyzed by the 
storm. It shaped as a man, a young man, and her mate. ‘Taller, 
darker, stoutlier made, his hardy legs were browner, and so were his 
arms—crossed like hers over his breast and clasping his shoulders. 
His head was bare, dark and crisply covered with short hair. His 
smock whipped about him before, as the wind drove it; behind him 
it flacked and fluttered like a flag. Patiently forging his way, bow- 


ing his head to the gale, he came into range; and she, aware of him, 
waited. 


He came directly to her. They greeted by touchings. He 
stretched out his hands to her, touched her shoulders and sides. He 
touched both her cheeks, her chin, the top of her head—all with the 
flat of the palm. He stroked her wet and streaming hair. He held her 
by the shoulders and peered into her face, then put both arms about 
her and drew her to him. She, who had so far made no motions of 
her own, now uncrossed her arms, and daintily touched him in turn. 
She put both her palms flat upon his breast ; next on his thighs; next, 
being within the circle of his arms, she put up her hands and cupped 
his face. Then, with a gesture like a sigh, she let them fall to his 
waist, fastened them about him, and let her head lie on his bosom. 
She shut her eyes, seemed contented and appeased. He clasped her, 
with a fine, protecting air upon him, looking down tenderly at her 
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resting head. So they stood together in the dusk, while the wind 
tore at their thin covering, and the snow, lying, made a broad patch 
of white upon his shoulder. 

Breathless, I looked at them; and my dog forgot to be cold. 
High on his haunches, with lifted forepaw and sharp-cocked ears, 
he watched, trembled and whined. 

After a while,—impatient, as it appeared, of the ravaging storm 
—the male drew the female to the ground. They used no language, 
as we understand it, and made no sign that I could see, but rather 
sank together to get the shelter of the drift. He lay upon the snow, 
upon the weather side; she close beside him. They crouched like two 
birds in a storm, and hid their heads under their interlacing arms. 
He gave the weather his back, and raised himself on his elbow, the 
better to shield her. Within his arm she lay, and cuddled to him 
snugly. I can describe his action no more closely than by saying 
that he covered her as a hen her chick. As a partridge grouts with 
her wings in a dusty furrow, so he worked in the powdered snow to 
make her a nest. When the night fell upon them, with its promise 
of bitter frost in the unrelenting wind, she lay screened against its 
rigors by the shelter of him. They were very still. Their heads 


were together, their cheeks touched. I believe that they slept. 


lf 


In the Autumn—in harvest time—I saw her with a little one. 
She was lying now, deeply at ease, in the copsewood of the valley- 
head, within a nest of brakefern, and her coloring was richer, more 
in tune with the glory of the hour. She had a burnt glow in her 
cheeks; her hair showed the hue of the corn which, not a mile away, 
our people were reaping afield. From where we were, she and I, 
one could hear the rattle of the niachine as it swept down the tall 
and serried wheat. It was the top of noon when I found her; the 
sun high in heaven, but so fierce in his power that you saw him 
through a mist of his own making, and the sky all about him white 
as a sea-fog. The Oread’s body was sanguine brown; only her 
breast, which I saw half-revealed through a slit in her smock, was 
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snowy white. It was the breast of a maiden, not of a mother with 
a young child. 

She leaned over it and watched it asleep. Once or twice she 
touched its head in affection; then presently looked up and saw me. 
If I had had no surprise, coming upon her, neither now had she. 
Her eyes took me in, as mine might take in a tree not noticed before, 
or a flowering bush, or a finger-post. Such things might well be 
there, and might well not be: I had no particular interest for her, 
and gave her no alarm. Nothing assures me so certainly of her 
remoteness from myself, and of my kinship with her too, as this 
absence of shock. 

She allowed me to come nearer, and nearer still; to stand close 
over her and examine the child. She did not lift her head, but I 
knew that she was aware of me; for her eyelids lifted and fell quickly, 
and showed me once or twice her watchful eyes. She was indeed a 
beautiful creature, exquisite in make and finish. Her skin shone 
like the petals of certain flowers. There is one especially, called 
Sisyrinchiwm, whose common name of Satin-flower describes a sur- 
face almost metallic in its lustre. I thought of that immediately: 
her skin drank in and exhaled light. I could not hit upon the stuff 
of which her shift was made. It looked like coarse silk, had a web, 
had fibres or threads. It may have been flax, but that it was much 
too sinuous. It seemed to stick to the body where it touched, even 
to seck the flesh where it did not touch, that it might cling like gos- 
samer with invisible tentacles. In color it was very pale yellow, 
not worn, nor stained. It was perfectly simple, sleeveless, and 
stopped halfway between the hip and the knee. I looked for, but 
could not discover, either hem or seam. Her feet and hands were 
very lovely, the toes and fingers long and narrow, rosy-brown. I 
had full sight of her eyes for one throbbing moment. Extraor- 
dinarily bright, quick and pulsing, waxing and waning in intensity 
(as if an inner light beat in them); of the gray color of a chipped 
flint-stone. The lashes were long, curving and very dark; they 
were what you might call smut-color, and gave a blurred effect to 
the eyes which was strange. This, among other things, was what 
set her apart from us—this and the patient yet palpitating stare 
of her regard. She looked at me suddenly, widely and full, taking 
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in much more than me, yet making me the centre of her vision. 
It gave me the idea that she was surprised at my nearness and ready 
for any attack, but did not seek to avoid it. There I was over- 
standing her and her offspring—and what was, must be. 

Of the little one I could not see much. It was on its side in the 
fern, fast asleep. Its arms were stretched up the slope, its face was 
between them. Its knees were bent and little feet tucked up to 
touch its body. Quite naked, brown all over, it was as plump and 
smooth and tender as a little pig. But it was not pink; it was very 
brown. 

All Nature seemed at the top of perfection that wonderful day. 
A hawk soared high in the blue, bees murmured all about, the dis- 
tance quivered. I could see under the leaves of a great mullein the 
bright eyes, then the round body of a mouse. Afar off the corn- 
cutter rattled and whirred, and above us on the ridgeway some work- 
men sat at their dinner under the telegraph wires. Men were all 
about us at their affairs with Nature’s face; and here stood I, a man 
of themselves; and at my feet the Oread lay at ease and watched her 
young. There was food for wonder in all this, but none for doubt. 
Who knows what his neighbor sees? Who knows what his dog? 
Every species of us walks secret from the others; every species of 
us the centre of his universe, its staple of measure, and its final 
cause. And if at times one is granted a peep into new heavens and 
a new earth, and can get no more, perhaps the best thing we win 
from that is the conviction that we must doubt nothing and wonder 
at everything. Here, now, was I, common, blundering, trampling, 
makeshift man, peering upon my Oread—fairy of the hill, what- 
ever she was—and tempted to gauge her by my man-taught balances 
of right and wrong, and use-and-wont. Was that young male who 
had sheltered her in the snow her mate in truth, the father of her 
young one? Or what sort of mating had been hers? What wild 
love? What mysteries of the night? And where was he now? 
And was he one, or were they many? And would he come if I 
waited for him? And would he share her watch, her quiet content, 
her still rapture? 

Idle, man-made questions, custom-taught! I did wait. I sat 
by her waiting. But he did not come. 
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IV 

A month later, in October, I saw a great assembling of Oreads, 
by which I was able to connect more than one experience. I could 
now understand the phenomenon of the luminous ring. 

I reached the valley by about six o’clock in the evening. It 
was twilight, not yet dusk. The sun was off the hollow, which lay 
in blue mist, but above the level of the surrounding hills the air was 
bathed in the sunset glow. The hush of evening was over all, the 
great cup of the down absolutely desert; there were no birds, nor 
voices of birds; not a twig snapped, not a leaf rustled. Impercep- 
tibly the shadows lengthened, faded with the light; and again behind 
the silence I guessed at, rather than discerned, a preparatory, gath- 
ering music. So finally, by twos and threes they came to their as- 
sembling. be el 

Once more, I never saw them come. Out of the mist they drifted 
together. There had been a moment when they were not there; 
there was a moment when I saw them. I saw three of them together, 
two females and a male. They formed a circle, facing inward, their 
arms intertwined. The pale color of their garments, the gray 
tones in their flesh were so perfectly in tone with the hazy light, it 
would have been impossible, I am certain, to have seen them at all 
at a hundred yards’ distance. I could not determine whether they 
were conversing or not: if they were, it was without speech. I have 
never heard an articulate sound from any one of them, and have no 
provable reason for connecting the unvoiced music I have sometimes 
discerned with any act of theirs. It has accompanied them, and may 
have proceeded from them—but I don’t know that. Of these three 
linked together, I remember that one of them threw back her head 
till she faced the sky. She did not laugh, or seem to be laughing: 
there was no sound. It was rather as if she were bathing her face 
in the light. She threw her head back so far that I could see the 
gleam in her wild eyes; her hair streamed downward, straight as a 
fall of water. The other two regarded her, and the male presently 
withdrew one of his arms from the circle and laid his hand upon her. 
She let it be so; seemed not to notice. 
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Imperceptibly others had come about these three. If I took 
my eyes off a group for a moment, they were attracted to other 
groups or single shapes. Some lay at ease on the sward, resting 
on elbow, some prone, on both elbows. Some seemed asleep, their 
heads on molehill pillows; some sat huddling together, with their 
chins upon their knees; some knelt face to face and held each other 
fondly ; some were teasing, some chasing others, winding in and out 
of the scattered groups. But everything was doing in complete 
silence. Now and again one, flying from another, would rise in the 
air, the pursuer following. They skimmed, soared, glided like swal- 
lows, in long sweeping curves—there was no noise in their flight. 

One pretty sight I saw. <A hare came lolloping over the valley 
bottom, quite at his ease. In the midst of the assembly he stopped 
to nibble, then reared himself and cleaned his face. He saw them, 
and they him, without concern on either side. 

The valley filled up; I could not count the shifting, crossing, 
restless shapes I saw down there. Presently, without call or signal, 
as if by one consent the Oreads joined hands and enclosed the whole 
circuit in their ring. The effect in the dusk was of a pale glow, 
as of the softest fire, defining the contour of the valley; and soon 
they were moving, circling round and round. Shriller and louder 
swelled the hidden music, and faster span the ring. It whirled and 
wavered, lifted and fell—but so smoothly, with such inherent power 
of motion, that it was less like motion visible than motion heard. 
Nothing was distinguishable now but the belt of pale fire. That 
which I had seen before they had now become—a ring of flame in- 
tensely swift. As if sucked upward by centrifugal force, it rose 
in the air. Wheeling still with a sound incredibly shrill it rose to 
my level, swept by me heralded by a keen wind, and was followed by 
a draught which caught leaves and straws of grass and took them 
swirling along. Round and up, and ever up it went, narrowing and 
spiring to the zenith. There, looking long after it, I saw it dimin- 
ish in size and brightness till it became filmy as a cloud, then melted 
into the company of the stars. 





THE AMERICAN PICTURE WORLD 


Its Shows ana Shams 


SADAKICHI HARTMANN 


Forerieners of discernment, visiting this country, are astonished 
at the scarcity of American paintings on public exhibition. They 
wonder if the United States, so advanced in other things important 
to civilization, has as yet produced an art as distinctively American 
as the painters of the Barbizon School are distinctively French. 
America has no Luxembourg, no representative collection of pictures 
by American painters, and the chance of acquiring such a national 
treasure seems remote for years to come. 

There is no doubt that we have done some big things in art, 
that we have produced some big men in painting, sculpture, illus- 
tration and other esthetic pursuits, that the era of 1875-1900 has 
produced a group of men (as Inness, Homer Martin, Winslow 
Homer, A. P. Ryder, Abbott Thayer, St. Gaudens) of which any 
country could well be proud. But we Americans do not seem to 
value its significance or to be able to impress it on the European 
mind. We lack the graces of self-assertion in appreciation and 
enthusiasm. We consider esthetic accomplishments inferior to at- 
tainments that directly benefit vital needs. 

Americans have the reputation of being the most generous pic- 
ture buyers in the world. Donations are readily made, and art mu- 
seums crop up everywhere. This very year three huge buildings, 
involving an investment of millions of dollars, are under construc- 
tion in Kansas City, Toledo, Ohio, and Worcester, Massachusetts. 
But the American collector has not yet learned to buy art for art’s 
sake. He patronizes art for self-aggrandizement, for the sake of 
direct advertisement, of notoriety, of speculation, of crude and sel- 
fish reasons. It is with him not a healthy demand for needed things, 
but just a gambling device. He treats art as a mere sport and 
delights in the reports of phenomenal prices that he paid for a single 
painting. And so the average citizen gets the erroneous idea that 
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art is not for such as he, that the only pictures worthy the name 
are the few famous ones in the galleries of the rich, and that, like 
diamonds, automobiles and race horses, they represent a luxury, a 
superfluity beyond the reach of an ordinary income. 

There is a type of American picture buyer who is interested 
solely in art collections of established international fame. In my 
possession is a letter from a well-known financier, in which he makes 
the curious statement that he is not interested “ in individual efforts, 
but solely in art collectively.” A man’s indulgence in art, of course, 
is his own affair; yet to pay, for instance, $350,000 for a mediocre, 
in no way representative Gainsborough like The Duchess of Devon- 
shire, seems curiously extravagant. And does it not sound like the 
mad prodigality of a Caligula to hear that $50,000 were invested 
in a single peachblow vase? Do not such transactions retard the 
distribution and appreciation of works by living artists, as it would 
be possible to purchase the finest collections of American paintings 
for the price of one single picture like Rembrandt’s Gilder, bought 
by H. O. Havemeyer for the phenomenal price of $100,000! Is 
this one portrait of some mediwval personality of no particular in- 
terest—remarkable as it is as a work of art—more important than 
a dozen masterpieces of American painters? 

Prices like these denote the sensationalism of sudden wealth: 
the soul of good is not in them. They will never enjoy the ap- 
proval of the judicious. The only excuse for purchases of this kind 
lies in the difficulty of determining the actual monetary value of a 
work of art. A painting has no fixed value. It is worth what it 
brings. Its value is comparative, it continually fluctuates and its 
market price is produced artificially. Renouf’s well-known “ pot- 
boiler,” The Helping Hand—a sunny-faced little girl, playfully 
helping an old fisherman at his oar—was originally imported for 
$1,800. George E. Seney was induced to buy it for $12,000. A 
few years later it was secured by the Corcoran Art Gallery for 
$7,500. Which is the price approximately accurate? Where is 
the true standard of its valuation? There is none. 

Picture buying depends almost entirely on individual trust and 
personal magnetism. The average collector, who has little knowl- 
edge of art and is often even doubtful as to what is best for him 
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to buy, can do nothing but accept the word and blindly abide in the 
judgment of the salesman. The latter is all powerful. If he has 
once succeeded in securing the confidence of a customer, he has but 
himself to blame should he forfeit it. 

The salesman of the large metropolitan establishments is shrewd- 
ness personified. Suave and self-possessed, he applies the kid- 
glove treatment to all prospective buyers. He is very dignified in de- 
portment. He knows how to arouse the hush of expectancy. A 
vocabulary as picturesque as that of a poet accompanies the manners 
of a Chesterfield. 

It is the credulity of the nouveau riche which has proved such 
a faithful source of revenue to the art dealer that, from small begin- 
nings dating back to the civil war, he has risen to absolute control 
of the picture market. His methods show at times a striking simi- 
larity to the stock jobbing of Wall Street. Picture dealers work up 
an artificial demand for the productions of those artists they control. 
They “bear” prices on all pictures that lack the popular, salable 
quality, and “ bull” those of which they control the supply. By 
misrepresentation and a nimble juggling of facts they unload worth- 
less canvases upon confiding “ lambs ” after the fashion set by Wall 
Street with watered stocks. The ludicrous height to which the 
prices of Inness landscapes soared after the artist’s death can only 
be compared to the shrewd operations in Spring wheat. 

Although dealers must realize how largely personal trust enters 
into their operations, they adhere to a code of ethics on a lower 
scale than that of any high class store. There are few picture shops 
to-day in New York City which are run upon the theory that it is 
wisest to handle the best goods only and at fixed prices. The ma- 
jority with cheerful complacency will handle the cheapest trash, the 
most unsightly daubs, as long as it puts money into their pockets. 
A jeweller who would sell a gold article of 14 K. as 18 K. would be 
branded as a swindler. In the picture trade the sale of a poor 
canvas worth a hundred dollars for a thousand dollars or more is 
viewed in the light of a clever deal. 

The European artist still entertains the opinion that everything 
is good enough for the American collector, and Dutch painters like 
Neuhuys, Blommers, Pieters, whose pictures are so sought after at 
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present, reserve a special day of the week to dash off some inferior 
daubs for the American market. Besides, every dusty attic and 
storeroom in Europe is ransacked for Old Masters. Later these 
questionable accumulations will, no doubt, make their appearance 
in New York, be advertised as rarities and probably be sold at enor- 
mous prices. 

' Everywhere imposture thrives apace. We all remember the 
Blue Boy which Mr. A. G. Hearn was reported to have bought 
for a genuine Gainsborough while the original hung serenely at 
Grosvenor House, London, as a cherished possession of the Duke of 
Westminster. Like poor old Luther Marsh, who accepted machine- 
made daubs as the genuine spirit productions of a Raphael or a 
Rembrandt, this gentleman must have been sadly duped—or did 
he try to fool the public, and fail in a most dismal manner? What- 
ever may have been the reason, the picture was suddenly withdrawn 
and has never again been exposed to the public gaze. The Holy 
Family of Rubens, purchased at the Mattheson sale for $50,000 
and now at the Mctropolitan Museum of Art, looked embarrassingly 
crude after it had passed through the restorer’s hand. It is at its 
best a very doubtful picture. Also the early Gothic harness from 
the Spitzer sale at the same museum has been pronounced a gross 
imitation. 

But whose testimony would prove such assertions beyond dis- 
pute? The American buyer of Old Masters is helpless. There may 
be experts on ceramics, numismatics, Japanese prints, in this coun- 
try; but America cannot boast of a single expert on Old Masters. 
Unlike De Quincy, they never know, but always suppose. The art 
patrons of the Senator Clarke and Vanderbilt type, who devote 
themselves largely to modern masters, labor under similar difficul- 
ties. They are willing to pay for a name and pride themselves on 
paying high prices. Their love for art does not soar beyond the 
picture’s pedigree and value. And although many of the finest can- 
vases of the Modern French and European schools are owned by 
Americans, the credulity of some of these collectors is astounding. 
In most private galleries we find, side by side with masterpieces, verit- 
able nightmares in oils that no affidavit, no signature, no coat of 
varnish, protecting glass or shadow box, could rob of their fraudu- 
lent appearance. 
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Every person acquainted with the ins and outs of American art 
life knows the existence of studios where well-known canvases are 
counterfeited and famous names are forged. The inferior kind that 
bring $25-$100 in the cheap picture shops of White, Vesey, and 
Cedar Streets, are fabricated in New York. But the superior grade 
of fraudulent pictures, whose detection is difficult, comes from abroad, 
and a comparative study of European and American galleries would 
produce the most astonishing results. 

Under these conditions, as may be readily imagined, the Ameri- 
can painter who is truly devoted to raising the standard of Ameri- 
can art finds himself in a rather helpless position. He is seldom a 
good business man, capable of furthering his own interests. His 
actions are swayed by his temperament, and the pursuit of his voca- 
tion does not allow him to concentrate his mind upon money-making 
devices. True enough, a painter only needs half a dozen well-mean- 
ing patrons and his livelihood is assured. But how can he secure 
this valuable assistance when his name is unknown? 

The fate of A. P. Ryder’s Flying Dutchman is typical of the 
vicissitudes of the American artist. The artist parted with the 
canvas for a few hundred dollars. After a few years it brought 
over thirteen hundred at an auction; it is now valued at four thou- 
sand and may some day be purchased by a museum for ten thousand. 
It is the old story continually repeating itself. The ten thousand 
dollar mark is seldom reached and the three or four thousand price 
is commanded but by few artists. The majority of painters prac- 
tise the so-called “ what it will fetch methods” of selling. Few 
are able to stick to the prices quoted at exhibitions. Necessity forces 
them to undersell, and the patron, if he does not prefer to get the 
credit of having bought a picture at a high price when he actually 
paid a mere trifle for it, will relate with special pride and peculiar 
unction the fact that he secured the valuable production at some 
ridiculously small price because the “ poor devil of an artist was 
in such desperate financial straits.” 

What other resource is open to the painter in his fight for rec- 
ognition? He may be induced to codperate with a middleman. He 
will not fare much better. We occasionally hear that an artist has 
sold a picture for a thousand dollars. This sounds big, but what 
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does it really mean to him? ‘Twenty-five per cent. is deducted for 
commission, and the frame furnished by the dealer may cost him 
another hundred and fifty dollars. This leaves the artist six hun- 
dred. Few artists command an annual sale of four and five pic- 
tures at this figure, and, even if the improbable should happen, it 
could hardly be called a lucrative income. 

The majority of art dealers are not overfond of handling Ameri- 
can art, and if they indulge in it, they devote themselves with pref- 
erence to the exploitation of one man. But comparatively few 
painters are offered the chance to enter upon such a business rela- 
tionship with dealers. The works of the majority merely help to 
fill the galleries. There is not the slightest hope for their sale. The 
picture dealer means little to the average artist, and, in many in- 
stances, is the one serious obstacle in the way of a more sympathetic 
understanding between the buyer and producer. In indignation and 
disgust the young artist turns away from the dealer and decides to 
try his luck with exhibitions. Disappointment is sure to follow. 

The annual exhibitions mean little financially. Exhibitions of 
local work, be they ever so interesting, are treated by the public 
with almost utter indifference. The attendance of one night when 
Caruso sings at the Metropolitan Opera House is larger than the 
total number of visitors during an exhibition at the Academy. It 
seems that most exhibitions are conducted on the policy of exclusive 
associations and serve merely as salesrooms for the few men who 
have prospective customers on hand. As the Academicians and 
members of the juries enjoy the privilege of hanging several of 
their own pictures, there is scarcely any room for outside work. 
Their pictures are exempt from going before the jury, and the 
Academy has about two hundred and forty members. Each one is 
entitled to have a canvas on the line. The catalogue of the annual 
exhibition seldom contains more than three hundred numbers. The 
facts speak for themselves. It is absolutely unscrupulous of those 
institutions to send out thousands of invitations to artists all over 
the country when there is not the slightest chance to accept their 
work. Besides, there are cliques who control the situation. There 
is no use for anybody to try to win a prize until he is on an exception- 
ally good footing with several influential members of the jury. 
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They prefer to hand these honors to each other alternately: one 
year one painter helps another to get the prize, and next year the 
prize winner is under a moral obligation to return the compliment. 
Struggling genius encountering obstacles on all sides finally puts 
all its hope in the public museum. 

An appeal to patriotism has been made in various quarters; and 
funds for the acquisition of works by native artists have been estab- 
lished. ‘They are invariably permanent funds, and only the interest 
is available. What is actually accomplished by these cash dona- 
tions? Do the artists really profit by them? One would have to be 
very sanguine to answer in the affirmative. At the rate with which 
American paintings are acquired at present—one, two, three an- 
nually—it will take generations before any city will own a represen- 
tative collection. ‘The purchases are not, and perhaps cannot be, 
made judiciously. The artist, who originally would be satisfied with 
two hundred dollars, will ask a thousand for the same picture as 
soon as he hears that a museum might buy it. The director is 
forced to appeal to the middleman and the results are pictures with 
an inflated price by men of reputation. 

In Europe, municipalities accumulate a collection before acquir- 
ing a suitable structure to shelter it. We, however, first erect a 
most expensive and elaborate building, and then try to fill it with 
donations. To walk through the empty exhibition halls of a mu- 
seum in the Middle West is, indeed, a sad and melancholy pastime. 

Art museums seem to have become necessary adjuncts to civiliza- 
tion. If people of ordinary means could afford to patronize art, 
there would be little use for museums. A certain educational value 
cannot be denied to them, although an actual influence like that of 
the Parthenon Frieze on modern English art is seldom noticeable. 
The only museum picture in America I know that can claim this dis- 
tinction is Whistler’s Sarasate at the Pittsburg Carnegie Institute. 
The tendency for dark tonality and the triumphs of pictorial pho- 
tography have received a considerable impetus from this canvas. 
The majority of these accumulations are so tentative, so incom- 
plete, badly arranged and meaningless, that one might come to the 
conclusion that museums serve no purpose but that of a morgue— 
for dead pictures which nobody wants. 
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The main objection that can be raised to museum management 
is the waste of maintenance. Museum positions are largely sine- 
cures. The less an official does, the less he is open to criticism. 
There is no inducement for enthusiasm or over-exertion. To at- 
tend to an occasional exhibition and the pay-rolls of the numerous 
employees, furnishes the main occupation. With half empty halls 
it seems ludicrous to maintain a staff of secretary and assistant sec- 
retaries, a dozen stenographers, custodians of different departments, 
gallery guards whose duties consist largely in changing about the 
permanent exhibitions, messengers, cleaners, movers, etc., and finally 
a young person to write out checks for all these various functiona- 
ries of art. Few museums are run on such a lavish scale, but, with 
an increase of income, they are all apt to carry out this policy of 
dignified pretension. Even a fund for the acquisition of American 
paintings is apt to need the services of a special administrator. 
Thus the interest of the fund dwindles down to a mere nothing, and 
the artist waits in vain for the honor of being represented in some 
public gallery. 


The last resource of the American artist is the auction room. 


{t is synonymous with professional suicide. It may save his life, 
but it will kill his art. Deliberate “ fake” sales are arranged for 
painters in distress. They must be sure of two or three purchases, 
whereupon the whole auction is arranged to make these sales. All 
the other pictures that pass under the hammer are bought back 
by the artist himself, who has to pay the auctioneer a commission 
on each picture. 


Transactions of this nature, however, are merely of minor con- 
sideration to the auctioneer. He is principally the helpmate of the 
picture speculator. He is the distributor of large collections, and 
uses the sales to establish prices for the influential dealers. Few 
auction sales represent fair and open rivalry among bona fide bid- 
ders. The prices are forced by mock bids and the burden of de- 
ciding on the merit of the different objects devolves wholly upon the 
purchasers. Customers at a distance unable to attend personally 
are sent catalogues with printed forms for authorizing the auc- 
tioneer to bid a certain sum for given works. That these out-of- 
town buyers ever secured a canvas at less than the authorization 
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price, I believe, is not on record. Of great value to the dealer is 
the auctioneer’s skill in handling the surplus of supply, the “ dead 
stock ” that has accumulated in storerooms. Nearly all sales are 
artificially inflated by dealers with all sorts of unsalable truck, an- 
nounced as the “ few rare examples from the collection of some well- 
known amateur.” Some of these pictures and objets d’art nobody 
seems to want, and they turn up regularly every year at some auc- 
tion room. I have greeted some convases as old acquaintances at 
least five or six times within the last few years. 

A painting attracts wide public attention only when shown in 
a spectacular way and advertised after the showman’s fashion. The 
adventures of Munkacsy’s Christ Before Pilate furnished a sad com- 
mentary on the intelligence of our art public. It seems ready to 
believe any showman’s assertion as to what is famous, to translate 
famous as meaning good, and to promise ample patronage to any- 
thing sensationally advertised. Other paintings that were shown 
in the same sensational fashion and enjoyed a passing vogue with 
the public were The Death of Mozart, by Munkacsy; The Russian 
Wedding Feast and Choosing the Bride, by Makowsky—to adver- 


tise a jewelry store; Diana’s Hunting Party, by Markart, and the 
Turko-Russian War pictures by Verestchagin, who had the audacity 
to send replicas to this country, as the originals were bought years 
previously by the Tretyakeff brothers of Moscow. Art reputation 
to-day does not seem to depend on merit but on inflated prices and 
the empty announcements of a name. 


No wonder that the painter, who longs for fame and success, 
calls in the services of the press agent to proclaim his talents and his 
wares. Foreigners seems to be best versed in this art of self-asser- 
tion. They hire a studio at four thousand a year amid a blare of 
newspaper announcements, entertain lavishly to impress the pros- 
pective buyer, and their game is a golden one. A_ well-known 
painter of insidious flattering likenesses, received five thousand dol- 
lars for each portrait. True enough, he had to pay three thousand 
dollars commission per portrait, of which one half went to the dealer 
who had imported him and the other half to the second middleman 
who actually secured the order. Even two thousand dollars is an ex- 
cessive price for his products, and reveals an utter demoralization 
in the field of art. 
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But the serious artist, who wants to assert his talents and feels 
sufficiently strong to combat and conquer adverse conditions, is forced 
also to resort to the methods of the showman. After all, he has 
some excuse for fictitious advertising. He is a much neglected per- 
sonality. Not one person out of a hundred knows who built the 
Metropolitan tower. A sculptor’s name is scarcely mentioned when 
his monument is unveiled. In Paris almost every cabman knows a 
Meissonnier or Géréme by sight. The same can hardly be said of 
our foremost artists, men like De Forrest Brush, Dewing, Tryon, 
Abbott Thayer, A. P. Ryder, Winslow Homer, who, like true dwel- 
lers in the tents of art, live far away from the multitude. 

And yet it is to men like these that we must look for further de- 
velopments. They represent a living force that steadily grows. 
Their paintings breathe the true spirit, and their work alone could 
place American Art on its proper pedestal. A representative col- 
lection of the masterpieces of these men would triumph over all the 
shows and shams of the present picture world, and we should in the 
future see more clearly in which way lie truth and purity in the Art 
of America. 





JOHN DAVIDSON: POET OF ANARCHY 


MILTON BRONNER 


I 


*'WueEn a Scotsman finds himself at cross-purposes with life, 
what course does he follow? He may say to himself, ‘I will go and 
walk about the downs.’ Or he may say, ‘I will write a great poem;’ 
or ‘I will go and preach in Hyde Park.’ ” 

What John Davidson wrote in A Rosary five years ago, very 
largely applied to himself. He was a Scotsman who found himself 
at cross-purposes with life; he went frequently to Nature for inspi- 
ration; he did try to write great poems; and he certainly preached, 
if not in Hyde Park, at least in his later books, his Testaments, of 
which he was so proud. 

His whole life was a march away from the faiths and beliefs of 
his boyhood down into the slough of despair and revolt. He might 
have been a great nature-poet, and indeed always he remained a sad 
Anteus whose fairest moments were spent in contact with earth and 
its beauties. But he had to come to London to earn a livelihood, 
and being large-hearted and loving, he saw the struggles of the very 
poor. He might have become the supreme modern singer of the sor- 
rows of the lowly, of the toilers at the forge and the loom. 

Davidson himself realized his opportunity, for we find him say- 
ing: “The offal of the world is being said in statistics, in prose 
fiction: it is besides going to be sung. There it is in the streets, the 
hospitals, the poor-houses, the prisons; it is a flood that surges about 
our feet; it rises breast-high. And it will be sung in all keys and 
voices. Poetry has other functions, other aims; but this also has 
become its province.” 

For a time it seemed that Davidson would be the true singer 
about the humble laborer. But it was merely a phase of his life, 
a side issue. In reality the goal towards which he steadily progressed 
was towards a Nietzschean anarchy, a proclamation of individualism, 
the worship of the Ego. The seeds of it are found in his early 
dramas, written and published while he was still teaching school in 


395 
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Scotland. They were reiterated in his Fleet Street Eclogues and 
his Ballads and Songs, which first gave him prominence. They 
came to full fruition in the Testaments which he prepared for an 
astonished, if limited public, and which disappointed those who had 
hoped he would grow into the legitimate successor of Tennyson and 
Swinburne as primate of English song. 

In re-reading his books, it is astonishing to find how largely au- 
tobiographical this writer was. In the light of after events, it 
seems as if he were always portraying himself, so that we could not 
possibly mistake his aims and beliefs. Thus, as early as the time 
when he wrote the play called Smith, we find the poet Hallowes say- 
ing, when told not to pursue the phantom Fame: 


“Give me to dream dreams all would love to dream, 
To tell the world’s truth; hear the world tramp time 
With satin slippers and with hob-nailed shoes 
To my true singing: fame is worth its cost, 
Blood-sweats and tears, and haggard, homeless lives.” 


Smith asks: 


“ But if the world won’t shout 


Till he be dead?” 
To which Hallowes responds: 


“ Let him address the street: 
No subtle essences, ethereal tones 
For senses sick, bed-ridden in the down 
Of culture and its stifling curtains.” 


Precisely! Davidson aspired at first to be the poet of democ- 
racy, the poct of men not too intensely absorbed in their own in- 
dividualities, the men whose lives were too busy for culture. In 
aiming at the suffrages of such men, he discarded the finer artifices ; 
he sought a direct attack upon their attention; he often gave the 
verse the air of improvization. ‘To quote the poct himself, to give 


him another chance of revealing his own thought, he said in an 
article on the art of poetry: “ Liberty of utterance, spontaneity, 
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is the mark of the highest poetry. ‘To be spontaneous is the whole 
art of poetry and especially distinguishes it from the artifice of 
poetry.” 

It is not surprising to hear him say this. As in philosophy 
we shall find he did not have the genius for perfected thought, so in 
versification he did not have the genius for finish. Hence the ballad 
form was a favorite with him by reason of its impetuous, sponta- 
neous movement, its ability to tell a story by leaps and bounds, 
rather than by carefully and closely constructed narrative. In his 
efforts at spontaneity he too often also evinced a strained desire for 
a false simplicity. He spoiled his ballads with colloquial lines. His 
blank verse was often marred by the too obvious, and by the com- 
mon parlance of the street. He was apt to lapse into the grotesque; 
he was prone to overstate things, to mouth where he would fain be 
most impressive. He was sometimes so deaf to verbal music and so 
blind to a sense of the ridiculous that he called such a passage as 
this poetry, where he spoke of watching debate: 


“ Lixiviate matters till the recrement 
Appeared, the perfect, smooth, exhausted sludge 
That blinds the electorate and chokes it off.” 


But where the spontaneity is successful, he sometimes performs 
little acts of verbal magic, as in the famous quatrain in The Ballad 
of a Nun; he brings new notes also into our literature. Kipling 
alone rivals him in his happy introduction of the common things of 
our workaday world, in the wizardry which makes of it the proper 
stuff of poetry: 


““ Midnight beat out upon suburban bells 
A drowsy madrigal from tower to tower.” 


“The wild east mouths the chimney-tops, 
The Pandean pipes of the wind.” 


. . this gray town 
That pipes the morning up before the lark 
With shricking steam, and from a hundred stalks 
Lacquers the sooty sky.” 
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Or the intense and superb realism of this, so finely felt and so 
finely phrased: 


“ He set his teeth and saw his mother die. 
Outside a city reveller’s tipsy tread 
Severed the silence with a jagged rent; 
The tall lamps flickered through the sombre street, 
With yellow light hiding the stainless stars; 
In the next house a child awoke and cried; 
Far off a clank and clash of shunting trains 
Broke out and ceased, as if the fettered world 
Started and shook its irons in the night.” 


Nor was it the workaday world alone which could inspire him 
to his finest bits. In reading criticisms of Thomas Hardy’s Dynasts, 
one has heard a great deal about the “ cosmic vision ” of the author. 
Nothing in the three laboriously constructed volumes surpasses this 
for cosmic vision, for inner beauty, for wide sweep of imagination: 


“The green and sapphire earth embossed with studs 
Of crystal snow at either lonely pole; 
With orient dawn, with sunset in the west, 
The sumptuous rubies of its girdle clasped; 
And wearing gallantly, day in, day out, 
Its azure mantle of ethereal dust, 
That turns at night a sable domino 
With stars embroidered.” 


The same power that enables him to write this also helps him 
to scatter through his works such lovely lyrics as the tribute to the 
daisy in the Eclogues, the superb Serenade, the boat song in Scara- 
mouch, and such perfect songs of a moment’s fleeting mood as the 
following: 


“The wind that stirs the Fleet Street wires, 
And roams and quests about the Park, 
That wanders all across the shires, 
Humming the song of many a lark— 
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The wind—it is the wind, whose breath, 
Perfumed with roses, wakes in me 

From shrouded slumbers deep as death 
A yet unfaded memory.” 


The poet of spontaneity thus sometimes flashes upon us treas- 


urable songs that sound like far-flung melodies from Heine, like 
sister lyrics to those of which Henley held the secret. 


Il 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD 


Davidson first came into prominence in 1895 when his Fleet Street 
Eclogues and Ballads and Songs were given to the world. Prior 
to this, in The Yellow Book he had won some notoriety of the mo- 
ment by The Ballad of a Nun, a poem which is in many ways the 
most successful of his ballads, most resplendent in its verse magic, 
at the same time shocking to people of piety, and leading superficial 


critics to class him for all time with the English decadent school of 
poets. Here, for the first time, Davidson showed his tendency to 
use the holy things of the New Testament as so many myths to be 
applied to poetic uses. 

In his book of Ballads and Songs, we find clearly shown the 
three strains in him, or rather the three strings of the lute which he 
was to use the most. In his four poems of the seasons and his song 
of Romney Marsh, we find certain proofs of his deep-seated Scottish 
love of Nature. In his Loafer, Thirty Bob a Week and tunes To 
the Street Piano, we find his sympathies with the poor, the menial, 
and the downtrodden. In his Ballad on the Making of a Poet and 
his Ballad on the Exodus from Houndsditch, we find him the poet 
of revolt. Similarly, we find the three strains in the Fleet Street 
Eclogues. In these modern poems we find no Vergilian shepherds 
sweetly discoursing of flocks and flowers. His speakers and singers 
are hard-working, hard-driven journalists; men who have read the 
books on philosophy; who have toiled so long they no longer have 
reverence for their own work; men who, coming from the four cor- 
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ners of England, Scotland and Ireland, tired of London sights and 
smells, weary of London fog and noise, dream of the open country 
where flowers laugh in the sun, where the tinkle of brooks is softest 
music, where birds are singing matin raptures. So there is never 
an eclogue where the trend of the thought is not interrupted by 
references to the country. As one of the Fleet Street workers says, 
he is besieged by things that he has seen on a holiday, memories of 
rivers and woods and meads, recollections of mountains and winds 
and seas, by the magic of sun and moon and stars. So English 
flowers are described with a poet’s passionate love; English birds are 
praised by their human brothers: the Eclogues form a diary of the 
seasons, month by month. Here are the fruits of long rambles in 
Scotch highlands and over English meadows; here are exact pictures 
of all the poet has seen and loved: 


“ As I came up from Dymchurch Wall, 
I saw above the Downs’ low crest 
The crimson brands of sunset fall, 
Flicker and fade from out the west. 


Night sank: like flakes of silver fire 
The stars in one great shower came down; 
Shrill blew the wind; and shrill the wire 
Rang out from Hythe to Romney Town.” 


When Davidson turned from the world of Nature to the world 
of men, he stopped his smiling. His verse was no longer blithe. 
The lights went out, the colors faded. He dealt with a universe of 
blacks and duns and grays. He saw only the loafers whose should- 
ers burnish the walls against which they lean; the men who try to 
support wife and bairns on “ thirty bob a week”; the pale, slat- 
ternly women whose husbands come home drunk and beat them; the 
dreary suburbs. 


“With shelves for rooms the houses crowd, 
Like draughty cupboards in a row: 
Ice-chests, when wintry winds are loud: 
Ovens, when summer breezes blow.” 
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His heart goes out to all those poor ones who must fulfil 






“ Dull tasks in uncongenial spheres, 
Who toil through dread of coming ill, 
And without hope of happier years.” 


With tear-dimmed eyes he sings of the submerged tenth: 






“Within unfriendly walls 
We starve—or starve by stealth. 
Oxen fatten in their stalls: 

You guard the harrier’s health: 

They never can be criminals, i 

And can’t compete for wealth. i 

From the mansion and the palace i 

Is there any help or hail F 

For the tenants of the alleys, 

Of the workhouse and the jail?” 





Even the sprightliest of these songs of labor has in it the pain 
of tired limbs, the sad music of sighs and sobs: 





“* Now the furnaces are out, 
And the aching anvils sleep: 
Down the road a merry rout | 
Dances homeward, twenty deep. 

Piper play! Piper play! 

Wearied people though we be, 
Ripe for rest, pipe your best! 
For a little we are free!” 









He is in his socialistic mood. At this time the poor are his 
brothers. A wave of hot anger sweeps over him. He is dissatis- 
fied with the world, with its rulers, with those in the seats of the 

mighty. He no longer wonders that there are loafers; he no longer 

censures the wastrels and drunkards; he does not scorn the pitiable j 
daughters of the pavement. All of these poor astrays on life’s a 
high-roads are the victims of circumstances, of this modern grind- | 
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ing life where man’s inhumanity to man is the rule; where the fac- 
tories squeeze the best out of a man’s best years, then toss him aside 
as so much waste; where the finer virtues are tittered at; where the 
higher things of the intellect, the heart, and the soul are at a dis- 
count, and where gold is king. He recurs again and again to this 
mood of savage satire and invective against the powers that be. In 


one place he symbolizes his feelings where the “ Merchantman ” cries 


his wares: 


“TI come from the elfin king’s demesne 
With chrysolite, hyacinth, tourmaline: 
I have emeralds here of living green; 
I have rubies, each like a cup of wine; 
And diamonds, diamonds that never have been 
Outshone by eyes the most divine!” 


But the “ Market-haunters ” have no use for the things of the 
spirit thus symbolized. *Tis a matter-of-fact and practical world, 
and these lovers of the flesh pots reply: 


“ Jewelry?—Baubles; bad for the soul: 

Desire of the heart and lust of the eye! 
Diamonds, indeed! We wanted coal. 

What else do you sell? Come, sound your cry! 
Our money is hot; 

The night draws nigh; 
What have you got 

That we want to buy?” 


The angry poet puts the case more bluntly in these words from 
The Testament of a Prime Minister: 


“ Get Gold, get Gold; and be the Golden Age! 
So signals Matter from the ends of the earth 
Where’er her chosen people pitch their tents. 
Religion, chivalry, crusade, romance, 

Or war for war’s own sake, or art for art, 
Freedom for Man, and Justice for the World, 
Are not; or are contained in this—get Gold!” 
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Both by actual performance and by what is here foreshadowed 
and indicated, one sees what a powerful poet of the masses Davidson 
might have become had his attention remained concentrated on this 
phase of existence. It is conceivable that he might have written 
successors to Hood’s Song of a Shirt and One More Unfortunate. 
But there was a difference in the men. Hood did not rebel against 
the established order of things. Coupled with his undying sense 
of humor, was his divine pity for the poor and the lowly, whose lives 
were wrecked or whose souls were ruined. His heart ached and out 
of that ache grew poems the world will never willingly let die. 

Davidson’s heart ached too. He felt himself brother to these 
loafers and drunkards, to these hard-pressed workmen whom, sadly 
satirical, he describes in his scientific way as 


“ All unfit 
For anything except survival.” 


But the Scotch poet soon dried his tears. The ache in his heart 
gave place to rage. As the fruit of his ill-balanced philosophy, of 
his ill-digested reading, of his skeptical tendencies, he revolted 
against the established order of things which wrought such misery 
among humans. He revolted against society, against modern laws 
and codes of morals, against Christianity, against Godhead itself. 
Although the seeds of this tendency are to be found in his earliest 
work, although they are repeated in Ballads and Songs and the 
Eclogues, this side of him is after all the final phase, the phase which 
took him away from his sounding Nature poems, from his brave, 
marching ballads, from his sympathetic labor verses. It was the 
phase of the Testaments, those ill-balanced books in which he often 
seemed merely to rave, albeit he had lucid intervals where the poet 
once more gained the mastery and made himself felt. 


iil 


THE LAST PHASE 


In the past sixty or seventy years, the doctrine of individualism, 
of egoism, of the I, has been largely proclaimed. Max Stirner and 
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Nietzsche, who followed him in point of time, though not always in 
doctrine, were the philosophers of this new propaganda. Ibsen was 
its dramatist and, in some phases, so is George Bernard Shaw. 
Whitman and Davidson must be accounted its poets. Whitman pro- 
claimed the sacredness of the body and put forth the dream of the 
superman. Davidson gave us rather the anarchical phase of Nietz- 
schean philosophy. He is the smasher of things as they are, the 
pessimist dissatisfied with the present, the optimist dreaming of the 
larger and nobler to-morrows. His position was the direct result 
of his temperament, of his own struggles for success in a heedless 
world, of his wrath and tears over the sufferings of the submerged 
tenth, of his reading of the advanced thinkers. 

There is internal evidence in the poems themselves that David- 
son’s revolt began in his own home. There is reason to believe that 
his Ballad in Blank Verse of the Making of a Poet, is quite auto- 
biographical. The Scotch home therein described may well have 
been his own. The religious father may well have been the Scotch 
parson who was Davidson’s sire. The struggle in that home between 
the reverent man and his wife, and the roving restless lad with his 
imagination fired by dreams of Greek goddesses, may well have been 
the struggle Davidson himself had known. At any rate, there is 
a tone of sincerity in the poem that makes it as a leaf from a life. 

From mere revolt, he progressed to open disbelief, to a song of 
the New Testament as a book of myths with which to garnish ballads 
of Heaven and Hell. Going still farther, he became openly atheis- 
tical, denying Christianity, denying Godhead, proclaiming “ a ma- 
terial soul in a material universe.” There are statements of these 
beliefs in the Ballads and the Eclogues, but they came to the climax 
in the series of T'estaments which caused some of the critics to say 
for the first time that he was waxing blasphemous. They forgot 
or overlooked the earlier work in which we find such startling lines 
as these: ‘ 

“Henceforth I shall be God; for consciousness 
Is God: I suffer; I am God, this Self, 
That all the universe combines to quell, 
Is greater than the universe; and I 


Am that I am. To think and not be God—? 
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It cannot be! Lo! I shall spread this news, 
And gather to myself a band of Gods.” 


In one of the T'estaments he confesses: 


“A doubter always, I; and doubt is death.” 


It was indeed! It was the death of every vestige of religious 
belief. It resulted in the egomania that bordered on the verge of 
insanity. At first, it manifested itsclf in the milder form of Nietz- 
schean teaching, as in The Testament of a Man Forbid, where he 
says: 

“It. has been said: Ye must be born again. 
I say to you: Men must be what they are.” 


From this it was not far to the madness of The Testament of a 
Prime Minister, with its declaration 


“That with the death of Christ there also died 
The two insane ideas, God and Sin.” 


It was a mere step to descant upon 


“. . . a Material Soul 
At one with the Material Universe.” 


The final darkness of the madman seems to come over him when 
he has a vision of a hereafter where the rich, the cruel, the powerful, 
all those denounced in the Gospels, are sent to the right hand, while 
the Son of God and His elect, the poor in spirit, the mourners and the 
meek, the merciful and the pure in heart, are sent to the left hand, 
And this, because they sought to transform the rule of the material 
world,—the will to live, the will to power,—into the will to death. 
In other words, in order to get at the anti-religious phase of the 
Testaments, you take one part atheism, one part pure materialism, 
one part extract of Nietzsche’s discourses upon the will to power, 
mix it with the wild phantasy of a madman, serve it up in blank 
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verse often incoherent and leading nowhere, and you have the David- 
son of the last phase. 

Such a condition of mind left the poet totally at sea. The athe- 
ist and the anarch in him clashed with the New Catechist of his pious 
Scotch ancestors. It led him to deny everything that men hold 
sacred or for the good of society. It led him to destructive criti- 
cism without any definite plans for upbuilding from the ruins of 
what he sought.to demolish. As early as in the days of Smith, he 
referred sneeringly to 

“The hydra-headed creeds, the Sciences 
That deem the thing is known when it is named; 
And Literature, Thought’s palace-prison fair; 
Philosophy, the grand inquisitor 
That racks ideas and is fooled with lies; 
Society, the mud wherein we stand... ” 


Continuing the same thought years later in the preface to The 
Testament of a Vivisector in which he vivisects himself, he pro- 
claims that his T’estament is addressed to all who are willing to place 
all ideas in the crucible and are not afraid to fathom what is sub- 
conscious in themselves; who are willing to live as if Christianity, 
as if certain conventions of morals and laws, had never existed. He 
recurs to this in the later Testament of a Man Forbid, wherein 
he tells of the human race toiling in the mills and mines and ruled 
by those who “ balance libraries upon their polls.” He says to these 
toilers : 


“Good people, honest people, cast them off 
And stand erect, for few are helped by books. 
What! will you die crushed under libraries? 
Lo! thirty centuries of literature 
Have curved your spines and overborne your brains! 
Off with it—all of it! Stand up; behold 
.The earth; life, death, and day and night. 
Think not the things that have been said of these; 
But watch them and be excellent, for men 
Are what they contemplate.” 
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If you insist that all this is overdone, is crazy in essence, David- 
son’s own works will confirm you in your stand, for you find him 
saying in an early play: 


“You are right—one must become 
Fanatic—be a wedge, a thunderbolt 
To smite a passage through the close-grained world.” 


Let us glance briefly at the things he wishes the new generations 
of men to proclaim or to deny. In the first place, as we have already 
seen, he is as confirmed an egomaniac as Nietzsche or Stirner of 
The Ego and His Own. So infatuated is the poet that even the 
beggars, drunkards and wastrels in The Testament of a Prime Mim- 
ister stand in the slums and glibly boast: 


“ All things disappear 
Before the Sovereign Me.” 


Again speaking in propria persona in an epilogue to the drama 
The Triwmph of Mammon, he says: 


“For half a century I have survived in a world unfitted for me, 
and having known both the Heaven and the Hell thereof, and being 
without a revenue and an army and navy to compel the nations, I 
begin definitely in my Testaments and Tragedies to destroy this un- 
fit world and make it over again in my own image.” 

His parable, introducing The Testament of an Empire Builder, 
tells us he is preaching a new gospel to the world, but it is not new 
at all. The altruism and the tenderness of the socialist are gone. 
He no longer cares for the poor, the weak and downtrodden. He 
is interested now in his own ego and in the superman. Like 
Nietzsche, he deals with the necessity and function of pain in the 
world. He proclaims that the strong egoist alone is happy on 
earth and that his happiness is purchased by the sufferings of the 
weak and the altruistic. Even in the Eclogues we find the Zara- 
thustra idea about the far-famed Beyond-man, superman, set forth 
in verse: 

“So let us think we are the tortured nerves 
Of Being in travail with a higher type. 
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I know that I shall crumble back to dust 

And cease for evermore from sense and thought, 
But this contents me well in my distress :— 

I, being human, touch the highest reach 

Attained by matter, and within me feel 

The motion of a loftier than I: 

Out of the beast came man; from man comes God.” 


In similar manner, idea after idea advanced by Nietzsche could 
be shown to have been adopted by Davidson or set forth simulta- 
neously. Either he was a convert, or the philosophy of the former 
fell in with the long preconceived notions of the latter. At any 
rate, after such passages as we have been quoting, it is somewhat 
singular to see him vigorously combating the idea that he is a wor- 
shiper of matter, or that he is a follower of the singer of Zarathustra. 

“There has been talk in connection with my writings,” he says, 
“of a worship of matter. We cannot worship matter. The lover 
will worship his mistress, the young mother her baby; but in an un- 
created world intelligence cannot worship anything: the Universe 
is matter, and man being the Universe become conscious, will not 
worship himself.” 


All of which looks very much like arguing in a circle. So too 
with the later denial: 


“The gist of Nietzsche, so far as I know him, will be found in 
my play Smith, written in 1886, long before I had heard the name 
of Nietzsche. It is true that in the conversation of the beasts in The 
Testament of an Empire Builder, the hackney quotes directly from 
that ‘insane belov’d philosopher’ (The Genealogy of Morals, if I 
remember rightly); but it will be observed that it is the hackney 
who does so. I cannot understand why an intelligent being should 
be, or should be suffered to be, the disciple of anyone. I should 
like to say also that it is not necessary to identify me with the speak- 
ers in my Testaments. In the dramatic presentation of any char- 
acter, if it is to be vital at all, there must be an alloy of the per- 
sonality of the writer; to that extent, I shall be found in my 
Testaments.” 

Davidson either was not frank, or did not understand himself. 
We have shown how, early in his career, certain ideas took hold of 
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him. With the years and with his reading of the philosophers of 
ego-worship, these ideas became more fixed and took more definite 
form until at the end he seemed as insane as Nietzsche himself. 

Nor can his plea about not being identified with the speakers in 
his T’estaments be granted. As a rule, a poet is not held responsible 
for the beliefs expressed by the characters in his poems. It would 
be manifestly absurd in the case of a man like Browning, who cre- 
ated a hundred characters with a hundred different ways of looking 
at things. But with Davidson it was different. He created dozens 
of characters with but one way of looking at things. They were 
anarchs who assailed Christianity, who attacked modern society, 
who wished to create things anew in their own image. They were 
individualists who proclaimed the supremacy of the ego. And the 
same things they expressed, were declared in the first person singular 
by Davidson in his various prefaces, parables, epilogues, and letters 
to the press. 

An anarch, he performed the final act of anarchy. Without 
faith, in revolt against both God-made and man-made laws, without 
any guiding lights, ill, disappointed and suffering, he went out into 
the dark by his own hand, confirming what he said with singular au- 
tobiographical aptness, all his works teeming with this unconscious 
self-revelation : 


My source of strength, though never to myself 
Confessed before, had been the lurking thought 
That poison, or a bullet, or the waves 

Could stop the unendurable ecstasy 

Of pain or pleasure, at whichever pole 

Of passion I determined to forsake 

The orb of life, on my acceptance thrust 

In ignorance and disregard of me... ” 


Thus ended the life of one who might have been one of England’s 
greatest poets. Before he became a confirmed egomaniac, his inter- 
ests were absorbed by the beauties of Nature and by the sufferings of 
the lowly. He wrote enough about both to give him a permanent 
place in the annals of the literature of his time. He might have 
gone on from Cinque Port, Romney Marsh and Serenade, from cer- 
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tain of the Eclogues, from Waiting, from A Loafer, from Piper 
Play, to still more perfect and lovely songs of Nature, to more ap- 
pealing and tear-compelling pleas for the poor, the helpless, and the 
maimed. But a decadent philosophy warped his mind and ruined 
his life, and he went out into the ultimate dark and cold, disap- 
pointed, defeated and embittered. He who might have had so much 
baggage for posterity, now leaves but a small fardel for Time to 
toy with. 





THE CONSERVATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


RICHARD COLE NEWTON, M.D. 


Tuart the study of the individual man with a view to his conser- 
vation is worthy of the most serious attention, not merely of govern- 
ments and institutions of learning, but of the man himself, is only 
of late years beginning to be generally acknowledged. The wonder 
is, that in these highly practical and commercial days the study of the 
promotion and conservation of the energy of the individual has not 
made more progress than other studies of economics, instead of lag- 
ging far behind them. 

Mr. Weston’s recent performances in walking from New York 
to San Francisco in 105 days, and from Los Angeles to New York 
in about 75 days, when over 70 years of age, may well fill the scien- 
tific world with wonder. Is he an extraordinary, in fact, an entirely 
unique person, and has he done something which no other man may 
expect to equal? 

The answers to these questions are really fraught with the most 
serious meaning for all mankind. If we say that Weston is pos- 
sessed of unique and extraordinary power, and that no one need 
expect to equal his feats of endurance, we quite clearly beg the 
question, because not enough persons of his age have tried such 
experiments with their bodies as he has tried with his to afford con- 
clusive answers to the questions we have just propounded. 

It can be safely asserted that the average man has practically no 
conception of the bodily or mental capacity which he might indivi- 
dually develop by the proper training. He only knows, or fancies 
that he knows, that certain habits and indulgences seem to injure 
him, and certain others seem to benefit him. These practices, how- 
ever, are, generally speaking, only matters of the moment. That a 
person is under any obligation so to ordér his life that he may de- 
velop a high degree of efficiency in the present and retain it in years 
to come, and that he may by this means prolong his years and in- 
crease his usefulness, seems to be a matter about which the average 
man knows little and cares less. 

Although it is unfortunately true that in some respects we have 
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not as yet been able to demonstrate to the satisfaction of the man in 
the street a complete series of rules by which he may regulate his 
life habits, still some notable experiments have been carried out from 
which much may be learned with regard to the endurance and ca- 
pacity of the human body. Mr. Weston’s last walk of about 3,500 
miles in 75 walking days, or an average of about 46 miles a day, 
stands as probably the greatest walk in history. Were it not that 
the evidence is irrefutable, that he actually did accomplish all that 
he asserts that he did, we might well doubt the truth of his claims. 

Admitting, however, that these are well founded, certain ques- 
tions at once confront us, e. g., whether it is possible for other men 
to do with their bodies what he has done with his, and whether there 
is reason to suppose that he can make good his boast that he will be 
able to walk upon his one hundredth birthday. 

I have long been convinced that the well-trained human body is 
a dynamo or magneto which manufactures its energy according to 
the demand, and does not, like a storage battery, contain a fixed 
quantity of stored up energy or power. A little reflection upon the 
great adaptability of the body to many varying conditions of exist- 
ence tends strongly to confirm this view. It is well known that no 
other animal can exist under such a variety of climates and condi- 
tions, and upon such a diversity of foods, as man. But it is not so 
well known, for example, that no other animal possesses the endur- 
ance and capacity for labor which man possesses. Yet it is incon- 
ceivable that any other animal than man could have performed Mr. 
Weston’s task in the time he accomplished it. Whenever a horse’s 
endurance has been tried against man’s, the victory has seemed to 
lodge with the biped. 

The average man’s endurance of fatigue, like his endurance of 
heat and cold, fasting and feasting, great exertion and absolute rest, 
can be almost indefinitely increased. The only satisfying explana- 
tion of this phenomenon is the preponderating influence of his spirit- 
ual nature. Man can train his body to do his bidding to a degree 
hitherto considered impossible, and evidently far beyond the capacity 
of a brute. As a test of my theory in this regard, I determined to 
try an experiment upon myself. To restate the theory, it is that the 
body, when properly trained, manufactures the energy it needs as it 
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expends it. Our energy is not stored up within us to be drawn off 
as a man draws water out of a cask, nor is our so-called vitality a 
fixed quantity. Great bodily strength, huge muscles and a deep 
chest do not necessarily indicate endurance, or a capacity for long 
sustained exertion. ‘These attributes merely indicate the muscular 
and osseous foundations upon which an athlete’s prowess may be de- 
veloped. Man trains himself to great physical or mental efficiency 
by practice and care. He succeeds in endurance tests largely by 
will power. 

I might state, parenthetically, that I have frequently noticed 
that my own endurance on any particular occasion is largely deter- 
mined by my mental attitude. If I say to myself as I start out to 
take a bicycle ride that I will ride a distance of 12 or 14 miles, I ac- 
complish the feat and feel just about as tired as I do when I have 
selected and ridden a journey twice or thrice as long. The crucial 
thing is making up the mind to go a certain distance. In other 
words, my bodily energy is developed and expended in obedience to my 
will, and my body having done what it was told to do, be the journey 
long or short, protests against further exertion after the task is ful- 
filled. Mr. Roosevelt’s wonderful energy was originally, at least, 
unquestionably far more a mental than a physical attribute, although, 
of course, the iron will begets the iron muscles. 

As a corollary to the theory just enunciated, it can be success- 
fully maintained that this dynamic quality which we call endurance, 
or energy, can be developed and increased, in varying degrees, at any 
age of a man’s life. A man’s endurance really should increase long 
after so-called middle life; just as Mr. Weston’s has done. He was 
able to walk from Portland, Maine, to Chicago in 1907 in 1614 
hours less time than it took him to walk the same distance forty 
years before, and his recent walk in his 72nd year has eclipsed any- 
thing that he had previously done, showing a marked increase in 


“ staying power.” This is not because Mr. Weston is any stronger 


than he was some years ago, but because by exercise and careful at- 
tention to his body, he has increased its efficiency as a machine. Like 
a skilful mechanician, he knows just how to handle the machine in 
such a way as to get the most power out of it. 

Anyone may do this to an extent hitherto considered impossible, 
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if he be willing to pay the price. The latter includes a careful con- 
sideration and adjustment of the entire method of life down to its 
minutest details. No one expects good work from an automobile 
that is not most carefully looked after; the lubricating oil and the 
gasoline used must be of the best quality and must be supplied in 
just the requisite amounts ; the machinery must be carefully inspected 
at frequent intervals and the adjustment and bearing of every bolt 
and every nut must be right. Why should the human body, which 
is a far more complicated machine than an automobile, not receive the 
same careful and unremitting attention? 

Having studied the problems of personal hygiene in my own case 
for a number of years, and having adopted the method of life found 
to be most conducive to health and efficiency, I discovered, to my 
great satisfaction, that my endurance was gradually increasing, 
which led me to determine upon an endurance test, such as I had 
never previously undertaken. As walking is the safest and most 
convenient exercise for most people, and as I had always been some- 
thing of a pedestrian, I decided to attempt to walk from Newark to 
Philadelphia in 24 hours. This I was able to do on the 12th and 
13th days of last May. I was at the time 58 years and 9 months, 
and had hitherto considered that a day’s walk of 35 to 40 miles was 
my limit. 

That an occasional man has been able to display great energy 
and staying power at a so-called advanced age is nothing new. For 
example, Moses Cleveland, an uncle of Grover Cleveland, won a half 
mile foot race at 82. Many such instances can be given, all of which 
go to prove that man’s athletic prowess may last far longer than it is 
ordinarily expected to do. But that it can be increased in old age 
is not usually believed. 

A discussion of the intake and excretion of food, the physiology 
of digestion and assimilation, the functions of the skin and the 
glands, the building up and waste of the body, would be out of place 
in this paper. The laboratories have taught us a great deal. They 
have not taught us the essential and fundamental truth that the fons 
et origo of human efficiency is an indomitable spirit which controls 
the body and uses it as an instrument; that the body develops energy 
as it spends it, and that training of the body is preparing it by exer- 
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cise and by the utmost attention to food, drink, fresh air, sunlight 
and bathing, so that it will develop, when called upon, the requisite 
quantity of energy. 

The ordinary training for physical contests is merely an im- 
provement in metabolism brought about by exercise, diet, massage, 
deep breathing, etc., so that assimilation and elimination are nicely 
balanced and extraordinarily large intakes of food can be assimi- 
lated and converted into energy as required. 

Good and careful training is simply bringing the body to that 
state of efficiency in which there are no stoppages or hitches in its 
machinery, when all the food ingested is assimilated and put to good 
use. As Parkes has said, “training is simply another name for 
healthy and vigorous living.” Instead of being looked upon as an 
ordeal to be endured for a few weeks or a few months for a special 
purpose, training should be our habit of life. Mr. Weston’s recent 
performance has proved that this state of bodily efficiency can be pro- 
duced at an advanced age. In fact, it is entirely reasonable to assume 
that with the acknowledged great adaptability and elesticity of our 
bodily functions, we can train ourselves to endurance at any age. If 
a man of 72 instead of lying down and dying, as is generally ex- 
pected of him, can perform a feat, never hitherto accomplished by 
any man, young or old, why cannot the average man so train his body 
as to make himself far more efficient, far longer lived and far hap- 
pier than he now is? 

Even if the price of this efficiency does seem a little high at first, 
the result is worth a thousand times more than the effort. No man 
or woman can be said to have ever truly lived who has not developed 
the body and learned to control it, and who has not experienced the 
satisfaction of the bodily and mental uplift thereby acquired. A 
great many people have learned by prayer and fasting to control 
their passions and emotions, yet very few have learned like Mr. 
Fletcher and Mr. Weston so to control their bodies that they can do 
at a comparatively advanced age much more than they could accom- 
plish as younger men. 

While we compare our bodies to machines, they differ from me- 
chanical contrivances in this important particular, that they are de- 
velopea and perfected by use, and the more they are used in any 
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manifestation of skill and endurance, the more perfectly adapted 
they become for that especial work. Every teacher of instrumental 
music, every swordsman, billiard player and wing shot knows that the 
greatest skill in these pursuits is usually only acquired by those who 
take them up in childhood, while the nerves that control coérdination 
are growing, and are especially plastic. Yet the great truth that 
the endurance of the body in exercises to which it is already well ac- 
customed, like walking, can be indefinitely increased up to and be- 
yond seventy years of age, is.not generally believed. ‘This physical 
excellence will be accompanied by a capacity for sustained intellectual 
effort and by a state of mental alertness and cheerfulness unattain- 
able by any other means. 





THREE DAYS IN THE VILLAGE* 


LEO TOLSTOY 


THE FIRST DAY 


TRAMPS 


SomeTHING entirely new, unseen and unheard-of formerly, has 
lately shown itself in our country districts. To our village, con- 
sisting of eighty homesteads, from half-a-dozen to a dozen cold, 
hungry, tattered tramps come every day, wanting a night’s lodg- 
ing. 

These people—ragged, half-naked, barefoot, often ill, and ex- 
tremely dirty—come into the village and go to the village policeman. 
That they should not die in the street of hunger and exposure, he 
quarters them on the inhabitants of the village, regarding only the 
peasants as “ inhabitants.” He does not take them to the squire, 
who, besides his own ten rooms, has ten other apartments: office, 
coachman’s room, laundry, servants’ and upper-servants’ hall, and 
so on; nor does he take them to the priest or deacon or shopkeeper, 
in whose houses, though not large, there is still some spare room; 
but he takes them to the peasants, whose whole family—wife, daugh- 
ters-in-law, unmarried daughters, and big and little children, all live 
in one room—sixteen, nineteen, or twenty-three feet long. And the 
master of the hut takes the cold, hungry, stinking, ragged, dirty 
man, and not merely gives him a night’s lodging, but feeds him as 
well. 

“When you sit down to table yourself,” an old peasant house- 
holder told me, “ it’s impossible not to invite him too, or your own 
soul accepts nothing. So one feeds him and gives him a drink of 
tea.” 

Those are the nightly visitors. But during the day, not two or 
three, but ten or more such visitors call at each hut, and again it 


is: “ Why, it is impossible . . . ” ete. 


* This authorized translation by L. and A. Maude makes its first appearance 
in Tue Forum, but in accordance with Count Tolstoy’s principles no rights are 
reserved, 
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And for almost every tramp the housewife cuts a slice of bread, 
thinner or thicker according to the man’s appearance—though she 
knows her rye will not last till next harvest. 

“If you were to give to all who come, a loaf [the big peasant 
loaf of black bread] would not last a day,” some housewives said 
to me. “So sometimes one hardens one’s heart and refuses! ” 

And this goes on every day, all over Russia. An enormous 
yearly-increasing army of beggars, cripples, administrative exiles, 
helpless old men, and, above all, unemployed workmen, lives—that is 
to say, shelters itself from cold and wet, and is actually fed—by the 
hardest worked and poorest class—the country peasants. 

We have Workhouses,* Foundlings’ Hospitals, Boards of Public 
Relief, and all sorts of philanthropic organizations in our towns; 
and in all those institutions, in buildings with electric light, parquet 
floors, neat servants, and various well-paid attendants, thousands of 
helpless people of all sorts are sheltered. But however many such 
there may be, they are but a drop in the ocean of the enormous (un- 
numbered but certainly enormous) population which now tramps 
destitute over Russia, and is sheltered and fed apart from any in- 
stitutions, solely by the village peasants, whose own Christian feel- 
ings induce them to bear this heavy and gigantic tax. 

Just think what people who are not peasants would say, if—even 
once a week—such a shivering, starving, dirty, lousy tramp were 
placed in each of their bedrooms! But the peasants not only house 
them, but feed them and give them tea, because “ one’s own soul ac- 
cepts nothing unless one has them to table.” 

In the more remote parts of Sardtof, Tambéf and other Prov- 
inces, the peasants do not wait for the policeman to bring these 
tramps, but always receive them and feed them of their own accord. 

And, as is the case with all really good deeds, the peasants do 
this without knowing that they are doing a good deed; and yet it 
it not merely a good deed “ for one’s soul,’”’ but is of enormous im- 
portance for the whole of Russian society. It is of such importance 
for Russian society because, but for this peasant population and 
the Christian feeling that lives so strongly in it, it is difficult to 


* Not in the English sense, for there is no Poor Law system entitling the 
destitute to demand maintenance. 
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imagine what the fate would be, not only of these hundreds of 
thousands of unfortunate, houseless tramps, but of all the well-to-do 
and especially of the wealthy who have their houses in the country. 

It is only necessary to see the state of privation and suffering 
to which these homeless tramps have come or have been brought, 
and to imagine the mental condition they must be in, to realize that 
it is only this help rendered to them by the peasants that restrains 
them from committing violence, which would be quite natural in 
their position, upon those who possess in superfluity all the things 
these unfortunates lack to keep themselves alive. 

So that it is not the philanthropic organization, not the Govern- 
ment with its police and all its judicial institutions that protects 
us, the well-to-do, from being attacked by those who wander, cold, 
hungry and homeless, after having sunk—or for the most part hav- 
ing been brought—to the lowest depths of poverty and despair; 
but we are protected, as well as fed and supported, by that same basic 
strength of the Russian nation—the peasantry. 


Yes! Were it not that there is among Russia’s vast peasant 


population a deep religious consciousness of the brotherhood of all 
men, not only would these homeless people, having reached the last 
stages of despair, have long since destroyed the houses of the rich, in 
spite of any police force (there are and must be so few of them in 
country districts), but they would even have killed all who stood 
in their way. So that we ought not to be horrified or surprised when 
we hear or read of people being robbed, or killed that they may be 
robbed ; but we should understand and remember that if such things 
happen as seldom as they do, we owe this to the unselfish help ren- 
dered by the peasants to this unfortunate tramping population. 
Every day from ten to fifteen people come to our house to beg. 
Some among them are regular beggars, who for some reason have 
chosen that means of livelihood, and having clothed and shod them- 
selves as best they might, and having made sacks to hold what they 
collect, have started out to tramp the country. Among them some 
are blind and some have lost a leg or an arm; and sometimes, though 
rarely, there are women and children among them. But these are 
only a small part. The majority of the beggars that come now 
are passers-by, without a beggar’s sack, mostly young, and not crip- 
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pled. They are all in a most pitiable state, barefoot, half-naked, 
emaciated, and shivering with cold. You ask them: “ Where are 
you going?” Their answer is always the same: “To look for 
work,” or, “ Have been looking for work, but found none, and am 
making my way home. There’s no work; they are shutting down 
everywhere.” Many of these people are returning from exile. 

A few days ago I was barely awake when our servant, Ilyd Va- 
silyevitch, told me: 

“There are five tramps waiting near the porch.” 

“Take some money there is on the table, and give it them,” 
said I. 

Ily& Vasilyevitch took it, and, as is the custom, gave each of 
them five copecks [about five farthings]. About an hour passed. 
I went out into the porch. <A dreadfully tattered little man with a 
sickly face, swollen eyelids, restless eyes, and boots all falling to 
pieces, began bowing, and held out a certificate to me. 

“Have you received something? ” 


Excellency, put yourself in my place! Please, Your Excellency, 


look . . . please see! and he shows me his clothing. ‘ Where am 
I to go to, Your Excellency?” (It is “ Excellency” after every 
word, though his face expresses hatred.) “What am I to do? 
Where am I to go?” 

I tell him that I give to all alike. He continues to entreat, and 
demands that I should read his certificate. I refuse. He kneels 
down. I ask him to leave me. 

“Very well! That means, it seems, that I must put an end to 
myself! That’s all that’s left me to do. . . . Give me something, 
if only a trifle!” 

I give him twenty copecks, and he goes away, evidently angry. 

There are a great many such peculiarly insistent beggars, who 
feel they have a right to demand their share from the rich. They 
are literate for the most part, and some of them are even well-read 
persons on whom the Revolution has had an effect. These men, un- 
like the ordinary, old-fashioned beggars, look on the rich, not as 
on people who wish to save their souls by distributing alms, but as 
on highwayman and robbers who suck the blood of the working 
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classes. It often happens that a beggar of this sort does no work 
himself and carefully avoids work, and yet considers himself, in the 
name of the workers, not merely justified, but bound, to hate the 
robbers of the people— that is to say, the rich—and to hate them 
from the depths of his heart ; and if instead of demanding from them, 
he begs, that is only a pretence. 

There are a great number of these men, many of them drunk- 
ards, of whom one feels inclined to say, “ It’s their own fault ”; but 
there are also a great many tramps of quite a different type: meek, 
humble, and very pathetic, and it is terrible to think of their position. 

Here is a tall, good-looking man with nothing on over his short 
tattered jacket. His boots are bad and trodden down. He has a 
good, intelligent face. He takes off his cap and begs in the ordinary 
way. I give him something, and he thanks me. I ask him where he 
comes from and where he is going. 

“From Petersburg, home to our village in Totla Government.” 

I ask him: “ Why on foot? ” 

“It’s a long story,” he answers, shrugging his shoulders. 

I ask him to tell it me. He relates it with evident truthful- 
ness, 

“JT had a good place in an office in Petersburg, and received 
thirty roubles [fifteen dollars] a month. Lived very comfortably. 
I have read your books: War and Peace and Anna Karénina,” says 
he, again smiling a particularly pleasant smile. 

“Then my folks at home got the idea of migrating to Siberia, 
to the Province of Tomsk.” They wrote to him asking whether he 
would agree to sell his share of land in the old place. He agreed. 
His people left, but the land allotted them in Siberia turned out 
worthless. They spent all they had, and came back. Being now 
landless, they are living in hired lodgings in their former village, 
and work for wages. It happened, just at the same time, that he 
lost his place in Petersburg. It was not his doing. The firm he 
was with became bankrupt, and dismissed its employees. ‘ And just 
then, to tell the truth, I came across a seamstress.” He smiled again. 
“She quite entangled me. . . . I used to help my people, and now 
see what a smart chap I have become! . . . Ah well, God is not with- 
out mercy; maybe I’ll manage somehow!” 
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He was evidently an intelligent, strong, active fellow, and only 
a series of misfortunes had brought him to his present condition. 

Take another: his legs swathed in strips of rag; girdled with a 
rope; his clothing quite threadbare and full of small holes, evidently 
not torn, but worn-out to the last degree; his face, with its high 
cheek-bones, pleasant, intelligent and sober. I give him the cus- 
tomary five copecks, and he thanks me and we start a conversation. 
He has been an administrative exile in Vyétka. It was bad enough 
there, but it is worse here. He is going to Ryazan, where he used to 
live. I ask him what he has been. “ A newspaper man. I took the 
papers round.” 

“For what were you exiled? ” 

“ For selling forbidden literature.” 

We began talking about the Revolution. I told him my opinion, 
that the evil was all in ourselves; and that such an enormous power as 
that of the Government cannot be destroyed by force. “ Evil out- 
side ourselves will only be destroyed when we have destroyed it 
within us,” said I. 

“ That is so, but not for a long time.” 

“It depends on us.” 

“I have read your book on Revolution.” 

“It is not mine, but I agree with it.” 

“I wished to ask you for some of your books.” 

“I should be very pleased. . . . Only I’m afraid they may get 
you into trouble. I'll give you the most harmless.” 

“Oh, I don’t care! I am no longer afraid of anything... . 
Prison is better for me than this! I am not afraid of prison. .. . 
I even long for it sometimes,” he said sadly. 

“What a pity it is that so much strength is wasted uselessly! ” 
said I. “ How people like you destroy your own lives! . . . Well, 
and what do you mean to do now? ” 


“I?” he said, looking intently into my face. 


At first, while we talked about past events and general topics, 
he had answered me boldly and cheerfully, but as soon as our con- 
versation referred to himself personally and he noticed my sympathy, 
he turned away, hid his eyes with his sleeve, and I noticed that the 
back of his head was shaking. 
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And how many such people there are! 

They are pitiable and pathetic, and they too stand on the thresh- 
old beyond which begins a state of despair that makes even a kindly 
man ready to go all lengths. 

“* Stable as our civilization may seem to us,” says Henry George, 
“ disintegrating forces are already developing within it. Not in 
deserts and forests, but in city slums and on the highways, the bar- 
barians are being bred who will do for our civilization what the Huns 
and Vandals did for the civilization of former ages.” 

Yes! What Henry George foretold some twenty years ago, is 
happening now, before our eyes, and in Russia most glaringly— 
thanks to the amazing blindness of our Government, which carefully 
undermines the foundations on which alone any and every social order 
stands or can stand. 

We have the Vandals foretold by Henry George quite ready 
among us in Russia. And, strange as it may seem to say so, these 
Vandals, these doomed men, are specially dreadful here among our 
deeply religious population. I repeat, they are specially dreadful 
here, because we have not the restraining principles of convention, 
propriety and public opinion, that are so strongly developed among 
the European nations. We have either real, deep religious feeling, 
or—as in Sténka Razin and Pougatchéf—a total absence of any 
restraining principle; and dreadful to say, this army of Sténkas 
and Pougatchéfs is growing greater and greater, thanks to the 
Pougatchéf-like conduct of our Government in these later days, 
with its horrors of police violence, insane banishments, imprison- 
ments, exiles, fortresses and daily executions. 

Such actions release the Sténka Razins from the last remnants 
of moral restraint. “If the learned gentlefolk act like that, God 
himself permits us to do so,” they say and think. 

I often receive letters from that class of men, chiefly exiles. 
They know I have written something about not resisting evil by 
violence, and for the greater part they retort ungrammatically, 
though with great fervor, that what the Government and the rich 
are doing to the poor, can and must be answered only in one way: 
* Revenge, revenge, revenge!” 

Yes! The blindness of our Government is amazing. It does 
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not and will not see that all it does to disarm its enemies, merely in- 
creases their number and energy. Yes! these people are terrible: 
terrible for the Government and for the rich, and for those who 
live among the rich. 

But besides the feeling of terror these people inspire, there is 
also another feeling, much more imperative than that of fear, and 
one we cannot help experiencing toward those who, by a series of 
accidents, have fallen into this terrible condition of vagrancy. That 
feeling is one of shame and sympathy. 

And it is not fear, so much as shame and pity, that should oblige 
us, who are not in that condition, to respond in one way or another 
to this new and terrible phenomenon in Russian life. 


THE SECOND DAY 
THE LIVING AND THE DYING 


As I sat at my work, Ilyd4 Vasilyevitch entered softly and, evi- 
dently reluctant to disturb me, told me that some wayfarers and a 
woman had been waiting a long time to sce me. 

“ Here,” I said, “ please take this and give it them.” 

**'The woman has come about some business.” 

I told him to ask her to wait awhile, and continued my work. 
By the time I came out, I had quite forgotten about her, till I saw 
a young peasant woman with a long, thin face, and clad very poorly 
and too lightly for the weather, appear from behind a corner of the 
house. 

“What do you want? What is the matter? ” 

* T’ve come to see you, Your Honor.” 

“Yes ... what about? What is the matter?” 

“To see you, Your Honor.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“ He’s been taken wrongfully. . . . I’m left with three children.” 

** Who’s been taken, and where to?” 

“ My husband . . . sent off to Krapivny.” 

“Why? What for?” 
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“For a soldier, you know. But it’s wrong—because, you see, 
he’s the breadwinner! We can’t get on without him. ... Be a 
father to us, sir!” 

“But how is it? Is he the only man in the family? ” 

“ Just so . . . the only man!” 

“Then how is it they have taken him, if he’s the only man? ” 

* Who can tell why they’ve done it? . . . Here am I, left alone 
with the children! There’s nothing for me but to die. . . . Only 
I’m sorry for the children! My last hope is in your kindness, be- 
cause, you see, it was not right!” 

I wrote down the name of her village, and her name and sur- 
name, and told her I would see about it and let her know. 

“Help me, if it’s only ever so little! ... The children are 
hungry, and, God’s my witness, I haven’t so much as a crust! The 
baby is worst of all . . there’s no milk in my breasts. If only the 
Lord would take him!” 

‘“* Haven’t you a cow? ” I asked. 

“A cow? Oh no! ... Why, we’re ali starving!” said she, 
crying, and trembling all over in her tattered coat. 

I let her go, and prepared for my customary walk. It turned 
out that the doctor who lives with us was going to visit a patient 
in the village the soldier’s wife had come from, and another patient 
in the village where the District Police-Station is situated, so I 
joined him, and we drove off together. 

I went into the Police-Station, while the doctor attended to his 
business in that village. 

The District Elder was not in, nor the clerk, but only the clerk’s 
assistant, a clever lad whom I knew. I asked him about the woman’s 
husband and why, being the only man in the family, he had been 
taken as a conscript. 

The clerk’s assistant looked up the particulars, and replied that 
the woman’s husband was not the only man in the family: he had a 
brother. 

“Then why did she say he was the only one? ” 

“She lied! They always do,” replied he, with a smile. 

I made some enquiries about other matters I had to attend to, 
and then the doctor returned from visiting his patient, and we drove 
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toward the village in which the soldier’s wife lived. But before we 
were out of the first village, a girl of about twelve came quickly 
across the road toward us. 

“I suppose you’re wanted?” I said to the doctor. 

“No, it’s Your Honor I want,” said the girl to me. 

“ What is it?” 

*“T’ve come to Your Honor, as Mother is dead, and we are left 
orphans . . . five of us. Help us! . . . Think of our needs!” 

** Where do you come from? ” 

The girl pointed to a brick house, not badly built. 

“From here . . . that is our house. Come and see for your- 
self!” 

I got out of the sleigh, and went toward the house. A woman 
came out and asked me in. She was the orphans’ aunt. I entered 
a large, clean room. All the children were there: four of them, be- 
sides the eldest girl—two boys, a girl, and another boy of about two. 
Their aunt told me all about the family’s circumstances. Two years 
ago the father had been killed in a mine. The widow tried to get 
compensation, but failed. She was left with four children; the fifth 
was born after her husband’s death. She struggled on alone as best 
she could, hiring a laborer at first to work her land. But without 
her husband things went worse and worse. First, they had to sell 
their cow, then the horse, and at last only two sheep were left. Still, 
they managed to live somehow; but two months ago the woman her- 
self fell ill and died, leaving five children, the eldest twelve years old. 

“They must get along as best they can. I try to help them, 
but can’t do much. I can’t think what’s to become of them! I wish 


they’d die! . . . If one could only get them into some orphanage— 
or at least some of them!” 


The eldest girl evidently understood, and took in the whole of my 
conversation with her aunt. 

“If at least one could get little Nicky placed somewhere! It’s 
awful: one can’t leave him for a moment,” said she, pointing to the 
sturdy little two-year-old urchin, who with his little sister was mer- 
rily laughing at something or other, and evidently did not at all 
share his aunt’s wish. 

I promised to take steps to get one or more of the children into 
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an orphanage. The eldest girl thanked me, and asked when she 
should come for an answer. The eyes of all the children, even of 
Nicky, were fixed on me, as on some fairy being capable of doing 
anything for them. 

Before I had reached the sleigh after leaving the house, I met 
an old man. He bowed, and at once began speaking about these 
same orphans. 

“What misery!” he said; “it’s pitiful to see them. And the 
eldest little girlie, how she looks after them—just like a mother! 
Wonderful how the Lord helps her! It’s a mercy the neighbors 
don’t forsake them, or they’d simply die of hunger, the dear little 
things! . . . They are the sort of people it does no harm to help,” 
he added, evidently advising me to do so. 

I took leave of the old man, the aunt, and the little girl, and drove 
with the doctor to the woman who had been to see me that morning. 

At the first house we came to, I enquired where she lived. It 
happened to be the house of a widow I know very well: she lives on 
the alms she begs, and has a particularly importunate and pertina- 
cious way of extorting them. As usual, she at once began to beg. 
She said she was just now in special need of help to enable her to 
rear a calf. 

“She’s eating me and the old woman out of house and home. 
Come in and see her.” 

* And how is the old woman? ” 

“What about the old woman? . . . She’s hanging on... . ” 

I promised to come and see, not so much the calf as the old 
woman, and again enquired where the soldier’s wife lived. The 
widow pointed to the next hut but one, and hastened to add that no 
doubt they were poor, but her brother-in-law “ does drink dread- 
fully!” ' 

Following her instructions, I went to the next house but one. 

Miserable as are the huts of all the poor in our villages, it is long 
since I saw one so dilapidated as that. Not only the whole roof, but 
the walls were so crooked that the windows were aslant. 

Inside, it was no better than outside. The brick oven took up 
one-third of the black, dirty little hut, which to my surprise was full 
of people. I thought I should find the widow alone with her chil- 
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dren: but here was a sister-in-law; a young woman with children, 
and an old mother-in-law. The soldier’s wife herself had only just 
returned from her visit to me, and was warming herself on the top 
of the oven. While she was getting down, her mother-in-law began 
telling me of their life. Her two sons had lived together at first, 
and they all managed to feed themselves. 

** But who remain together nowadays? All separate,” the gar- 
rulous old woman went on. “The wives began quarreling, so the 
brothers separated, and life became still harder. We had little land, 
and only managed to live by their wage-labor; and now they have 
taken Peter as a soldier! So where is she to turn to with her chil- 
dren? She’s living with us now, but we can’t manage to feed them 
all! We can’t think what we are to do. They say he may be got 
back.” : 

The soldier’s wife, having climbed down from the oven, continued 
to implore me to take steps to get her husband back. I told her it 
was impossible, and asked what property her husband had left be- 
hind with his brother, to keep her and the children. There was none. 
He had handed over his land to his brother, that he might feed her 
and the children. They had had three sheep, but two had been sold 
to pay the expenses of getting her husband off, and there was only 
some old rubbish left, she said, besides a sheep and two fowls. That 
was all she had. Her mother-in-law confirmed her words. 

I asked the soldier’s wife where she had come from. She came 
from Sergievskoe. Sergfevskoe is a large, well-to-do village, some 
thirty miles off. I asked if her parents were alive. She said they 
were alive, and living comfortably. 

* Why should you not go to them? ” I asked. 

“TI thought of that myself, but am afraid they won’t have the 
four of us.” 

** Perhaps they will. Why not write to them? Shall I write for 
you?” . 

The woman agreed, and I noted down her parents’ address. 

While I was talking to the woman, the eldest child—a fat-bellied 
girl—came up to her mother, and pulling at her sleeve, began ask- 
ing for something, probably food. ‘The woman went on talking to 
me, and paid no attention to the girl, who again pulled and muttered 
something. 
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“'There’s no getting rid of you!” exclaimed the woman, and 
with a swing of her arm struck her on the head. The girl burst into 
a howl. 

Having finished my business there, I left the hut and went back 
to the widow. 

She was outside her house, waiting for me, and again asked me 
to come and look at her calf. I went in, and in the passage there 
really was a calf. The widow asked me to look at it. I did so, feel- 
ing that she was so engrossed in her calf that she could not imagine 
that anyone could help being interested in seeing it. 

Having looked at the calf, I stepped inside, and asked: 

“ Where is the old woman? ” 

“The old woman? ” the widow repeated, evidently surprised that 
after having seen the calf, I could still be interested in the old woman. 
“ Why, on the top of the oven! Where else should she be?” 

I went up to the oven, and greeted the old woman. 

“Oh ... oh!” answered a hoarse, feeble voice. “ Who is it?” 

I told her, and asked how she was getting on. 

“ What’s my life worth? ” 

“ Are you in pain?” 

“Everything aches! Oh... oh!” 

“The doctor is here with me; shall I call him in? ” 

“Doctor! ...oh... oh! What do I want with your doctor? 

. . » My doctor is up there... oh... oh!” 

“* She’s old, you know,” said the widow. 

** Not older than I am,” replied I. 

“Not older? Much older! People say she is ninety,” said the 
widow. “ All her hair has come out. I cut it all off the other day.” 

‘“* Why did you do that? ” 

“* Why, it had nearly all come out, so I cut it off!” 

“Oh... oh!” moaned the old woman; “oh! God has for- 
gotten me! He does not take my soul. If the Lord won’t take it, 
it can’t go of itself! Oh... oh! It must be for my sins!. . 
I’ve nothing to moisten my throat. . . . If only I had a drop of tea 
to drink before I die . . . oh! . . . oh!” 

The doctor entered the hut, and I said good-bye, and went out 
into the street, 
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We got into the sleigh, and drove to a small neighboring village 
to see the doctor’s last patient who had sent for him the day before. 
We went into the hut together. 

The room was small, but clean; in the middle of it a cradle hung 
from the ceiling, and a woman stood rocking it energetically. At 
the table sat a girl of about eight, who gazed at us with surprised 
and frightened eyes. 

“* Where is he? ” the doctor asked. 

** On the oven,” replied the woman, not ceasing to rock the cradle. 

The doctor climbed up, and leaning over the patient, did some- 
thing to him. 

I drew nearer, and asked about the sick man’s condition. 

The doctor gave me no answer. I climbed up too, and, gazing 
through the darkness, gradually began to discern the hairy head of 
the man on the oven-top. Heavy, stifling air hung about the sick 
man, who lay on his back. ‘The doctor was holding his left hand to 
feel the pulse. 

“Is he very bad?” I asked. 

Without answering me, the doctor turned to the woman. 

“ Light a lamp,” he said. 

She called the girl, told her to rock the cradle, and went and lit 
a lamp and handed it to the doctor. I got down, so as not to be in 
his way. He took the lamp, and continued to examine the patient. 

The little girl, staring at us, did not rock the cradle strongly 
enough, and the baby began to cry piercingly and piteously. The 
mother, having handed the lamp to the doctor, pushed the girl 
angrily aside and again began to rock the cradle. 

I returned to the doctor, and again asked how the patient was. 

The doctor, still occupied with the patient, softly whispered one 
word. 

I did not hear, and asked again. 


“The death-agony,” he repeated, purposely using a non-Rus- 
sian word, and got down and placed the lamp on the table. 

The baby did not cease crying in a piteous and angry voice. 

“ What’s that? Is he dead?” said the woman, as if she had 
understood the foreign word the doctor had used. 

“* Not yet, but there is no hope! ” replied he. 
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** Then I must send for the priest,” said the woman in a dissat- 


isfied voice, rocking the screaming baby more and more violently. 


“Tf only my husband was at home! . . . but now, who can I 
send? 'They’ve all gone to the forest for firewood.” 

**T can do nothing more here,” said the doctor, and we went away. 

I heard afterwards that the woman found someone to send for 
the priest, who had just time to administer the Sacrament to the 
dying man. 

We drove home in silence, both, I think, experiencing the same 
feeling. 

“What was the matter with him? ” I asked, at length. 

“Inflammation of the lungs. I did not expect it to end so 
quickly. He had a very strong constitution, but the conditions were 
deadly. With 105 degrees of fever, he went and sat outside the 
hut, where there were only 20 degrees.” 

Again we drove on in silence for a long time. 

“T noticed no bedding or pillow on the oven,” said I. 

“Nothing!” replied the doctor. And, evidently knowing what 
I was thinking about, he went on: 

“ Yesterday I was at Kroutoe to see a woman who has had a baby. 
To examine her properly, as was necessary, she should have been 
placed so that she could lie stretched out full length, but there was 
no place in the whole hut where that could be done.” 

Again we were silent, and again we probably both had the same 
thoughts. We reached home in silence. At the porch stood a fine 
pair of horses, harnessed tandem to a carpet-upholstered sleigh. 
The handsome coachman was dressed in a sheepskin coat, and wore 
a thick fur cap. They belonged to my son, who had driven over 
from his estate. 


* * 


And here we are sitting at the dinner-table, laid for ten persons. 
One of the places is empty. It is my little granddaughter’s. She is 
not quite well to-day, and is having her dinner in her room with her 
nurse. A specially hygienic dinner has been prepared for her: beef- 
tea and sago. 

At our big dinner of four courses, with two kinds of wine, served 
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by two footmen, and eaten at a table decorated with flowers, this is 
the kind of talk that goes on: 
** Where do these splendid roses come from? ” asks my son. 


My wife tells him that a lady, who will not divulge her name, 
sends them from Petersburg. 

“Roses like these cost three shillings each,” says my son, and 
goes on to relate how at some concert or play, such roses were show- 
ered on a performer till they covered the stage. The conversation 
passes on to music, and then to a man who is a very good judge and 
patron of music. 

“ By the by, how is he? ” 

“Oh, he is always ailing. He is again going to Italy. He al- 
ways spends the Winter there, and his health improves wonderfully.” 

“ But the journey is very trying and tedious.” 

“Oh, no! Not if one takes the express—it is only thirty-nine 
hours.” 

** All the same, it is very dull.” 

“Wait a bit! We shall fly before long!” 


THE THIRD DAY 
TAXES 


Besides my ordinary visitors and applicants, there are to-day 
some special ones. The first is a childless old peasant who is ending 
his. life in great poverty. The second is a poor woman with a crowd 
of children. The third is, I believe, a well-to-do peasant. 

All three have come from our village, and all have come about 
the same business. The taxes are being collected before the New 
Year, and the old man’s samovadr, the woman’s only sheep, and one 
of the well-to-do peasant’s cows, have been noted down for seizure 
in case of non-payment. They all ask me to defend them or assist 
them, or to do both. 

The well-to-do peasant, a tall handsome elderly man, is the first 
to speak. He tells me that the Village Elder came, noted down the 
cow, and demands twenty-seven roubles. This levy is for the obliga- 
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tory Grain Reserve Fund, and ought not, the peasant thinks, to be 
collected at this time of year. I know nothing about it, and tell him 
that I will enquire in the District Government Office, and will let him 
know whether the payment of the tax can be postponed or not. 

The second to speak is the old man, whose samovadr has been 
noted. The small, thin, weakly, poorly clad man relates, with pa- 
thetic grief and bewilderment, how they came, took his samovar, and 
demand three roubles and seventy copecks of him, which he has not 
got and can’t get. 

I ask him what the tax is for. 

“ Some kind of Government Tax . . . who can tell what it is? 
Where am I and my old woman to get the money? As it is, we 
hardly manage to live! . . . What kind of laws are these? Have 
pity on our old age, and help us somehow!” 

I promise to enquire, and to do what I can; and I turn to the 
woman. She is thin and worn-out. I know her, and know that her 
husband is a drunkard, and that she has five children. 

“They have seized my sheep! They come and say: ‘ Pay the 
money!’ ‘My husband is away, working,’ I say. ‘ Pay up!’ say 
they. But where am I to find it? I only had one sheep, and they 
are taking it!” And she begins to cry. 

I promise to find out, and to help her if I can. First, I go to the 
Village Elder to find out what the taxes are, and why they are col- 
lecting them so rigorously. 

In the village street, two other petitioners stop me. Their hus- 
bands are away at work. One asks me to buy some of her home- 
woven linen, and offers it for two roubles. “ Because they have seized 
my hens! I had just reared them, and live by selling the eggs. Do 
buy it, it is good linen. I would not let it go for three roubles, if I 
were not in great need!” 

I send her away, promising to consider matters when I return— 
perhaps I may be able to arrange about the tax. 

Before I reach the Elder’s house, a woman comes to meet me: 
a quick-eyed, black-eyed, ex-pupil of mine—Olga, now already an 
old woman. She is in the same plight: they have seized her calf. 

I come to the Elder. He is a strong, intelligent-looking peasant, 
with a grizzly beard. He comes out into the street to me. I ask 
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him what taxes are being collected, and why so rigorously. He re- 
plies that he has had very strict orders to get in all arrears before the 
New Year. 

** Have you had orders to confiscate samovars and cattle? ” 

“ Of course!” replies the Village Elder, shrugging his shoulders. 
“The taxes must be paid. . . . Take Abakéumof now, for instance 

” said he, referring to the well-to-do peasant whose cow had 
been taken in payment of some Grain Reserve Fund. “ His son is 
an isvéstchik ; they have three horses. Why shouldn’t he pay? He’s 
always trying to get out of it.” 

“ Well, suppose it is so in his case,” say I; “ but how about those 
who are really poor?” and I name the old man whose samovar they 
are taking. 

“ Yes; they really are poor, and have nothing to pay with. But 
just as if such things got considered up there! ” 

I name the woman whose sheep was taken. The Elder is sorry 
for her too, but, as if excusing himself, explains that he must obey 
orders. 

I enquire how long he has been an Elder, and what pay he gets. 

** How much do I get?” he says, replying not to the question I 
ask, but to the question in my mind, which he guesses: namely, why 
he takes part in such proceedings. “ Well, I do want to resign! 
We get thirty roubles a month, but are obliged to do things that are 
wrong.” 

* Well, and will they really confiscate the samovars and sheep and 
fowls? ” I ask. 

“ Why, of course! We are bound to take them, and the District 
Government will arrange for their sale.” 

** And will the things be sold? ” 

“ The folk will somehow manage to pay up.” 

I go to the woman who came to me about her sheep. Her hut 
is tiny, and in the passage outside is -her only sheep, which is to go 
to support the Imperial Budget. Seeing me, she, a nervous woman, 
worn out by want and overwork, begins to talk excitedly and rapidly, 
as peasant women do. 

“See how I live! They’re taking my last sheep, and I myself 
and these brats are barely alive!” She points up at the bunks and 
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the oven-top, where her children are. “Come down! ... Now 
then, don’t be frightened! . . . There now, how’s one to keep oneself 
and them naked brats? ” 

The brats, almost literally naked, with nothing on but tattered 
shirts—not even any trousers—climb down from the oven and sur- 
round their mother. 

The same day I go to the District Office, to make enquiries about 
this way of exacting taxation, which is new to me. 

The District Elder is not in. He will be back soon. In the 
Office several persons are standing behind the grating, also waiting 
to see him. 

I ask them who they are, and what they have come about. Two 
of them have come to get passports, in order to be able to go out 
to work at a distance. ‘They have brought money to pay for the 
passports. Another has come to get a copy of the District Court’s 
decision, rejecting his petition that the homestead—where he has 
lived and worked for twenty-three years, and which has belonged 
to his uncle, who adopted him—now that his uncle and aunt are dead, 
should not be taken from him by his uncle’s granddaughter. She, 
being the direct heiress, and taking advantage of the law of the 9th 
November, is selling the freehold of the land and homestead on which 
the petitioner lived. His petition has been rejected, but he cannot 
believe that this is the law, and wants to appeal to some higher Court 
—though he does not know what Court. I explain that there is such 
a law, and this provokes disapproval, amounting to perplexity und 
incredulity, among all those who are present. 

Hardly have I finished talking with this man, when a tall peasant 
with a stern, severe face, asks me for an explanation of his affairs. 
The business he has come about, is this. He and his fellow villagers 
have, from time immemorial, been getting iron ore from their land; 
and now a decree has been published prohibiting this. “ Not dig 
on one’s own land? What laws are these? We only live by digging 
the iron! We have been trying for more than a month, and can’t 
get anything settled. We don’t know what to think of it; they’ll 
ruin us completely, and that will be the end of the matter! ” 

I can say nothing comforting to this man, and turn to the Elder 
—who has just come back—to enquire about these vigorous meas- 
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ures which are being taken to exact payment of arrears of taxation 
in our village. I ask under what clauses of the Act the taxes are 
being levied. ‘The Elder tells me that there are seven different kinds 
of rates and taxes, the arrears of all of which are now being collected 
from the peasants: 1, the Imperial Taxes; 2, the Local Government 
Taxes; 3, the Insurance Taxes; 4, the Arrears of Former Grain Re- 
serve Funds; 5, New Grain Reserve Funds in lieu of contributions in 
kind; 6, Communal and District Taxes, and 7, Village Taxes. 

The District Elder tells me, as the Village Elder had done, that 
the taxes were being collected with special rigor by order of the 
Higher Authorities. He admits that it is no easy task to collect the 
taxes from the poor, but he shows less sympathy than the Village 
Elder did. He does not venture to censure the Authorities; and, 
above all, he has hardly any doubt of the usefulness of his office, or 
of the rightness of taking part in such activity. 

“One can’t, after all, encourage... ” 

Soon after, I had occasion to talk about these things with a 
Zémsky Natchdlnik.* He had very little compassion for the hard 
lot of the poverty-stricken folk whom he scarcely ever saw, and just 
as little doubt of the morality and lawfulness of his activity. In 
his conversation with me he admitted that, on the whole, it would be 
easier not to serve at all; but he considered himself a useful function- 
ary, because other men in his place would do even worse things. 
** And once one is living in the country, why not take the salary, 
small as it is, of a Zémsky Natchdlnik? ” 

The views of a Governor, on the collection of taxes necessary to 
meet the needs of those who are occupied in arranging for the nation’s 
welfare, were entirely free from any considerations as to samovars, 
sheep, homespun linen, or calves taken from the poorest inhabitants 
of the villages; and he had not the slightest doubt as to the useful- 
ness of the activity. 

And finally, the Ministers, and those who are busy managing the 
Liquor traffic, those who are occupied in teaching men to kill one an- 
other, and those who are engaged in condemning people to exile, to 


*A Zémsky Natchdlnik is a salaried official placed in authority in a district. 
He is often selected from among the local gentry, and wields very considerable 
authority. 
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prison, to penal servitude, or to the gallows—all the Ministers and 
their assistants are quite convinced that samovars and sheep and linen 
and calves taken from beggars, are put to their best use in producing 
védka (which poisons the people), weapons for killing men, the erec- 
tion of gaols and lock-ups, and, among other things, in paying to 
them and to their assistants the salaries they require to furnish draw- 
ing-rooms, to buy dresses for their wives, and for journeys and 
amusements which they undertake as relaxations after fulfilling their 
arduous labors for the welfare of the coarse and ungrateful masses. 





A LAST SONG 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Kirxianp hills wear their Autumn glory ; 
Summer’s story 
The winds have told; 
The wood-ways soon will be sere and hoary, 
Rimed with the touch of cold. 


But ere the earth owns the Winter master, 
And every aster 
To death belong, 
Ere the snowflakes gather and eddy faster, 
Let there be one more song !— 


Let there be one more choric greeting, 
One last repeating 
Of lovely things, 
For all too fading and all too fleeting 
Is the rapture beauty brings! 


Fain were we of the rose and lily, 

In starlight stilly, 
In noon’s warm gleam ; 

Fain are we now of the mead-paths hilly 
Wrapt in their Autumn dream! 


The golden-rod is a swaying censer 
Where intenser 
The sumach burns, 
And deeper the maple glows where denser 
Cluster the russet ferns. 
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There are crimson heaps in the orchard closes 

Where drones or dozes 
The lone late bee, 

And the sweet flute-note that the wood-thrush knows is 
Borne from the poplar tree. 


Ah, would, we cry, that the ripe rich wonder 
Over and under 


Might linger long !— 


From the heart at flood, ere the sad days sunder, 
Let there be one more song! 





CELT AND SAXON 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


CHAPTER XV 


THE MATTOCK FAMILY 


Tuat evening’s report of the demeanor of the young Irish secre- 
tary in harness was not so exhilarating as John Mattock had ex- 
pected, and he inclined to think his sister guilty of casting her 
protecting veil over the youth. It appeared that Mr. O’Donnell had 
been studious of his duties, had spoken upon no other topic, had asked 
pertinent questions, shown no flippancy, indulged in no extrava- 
gances. He seemed, Jane said, eager to master details. A certain 
eagerness of her own in speaking of it sharpened her clear features 
as if they were cutting through derision. She stated it to propitiate 
her brother, as it might have done but for the veracious picture of 
Patrick in the word “ eager,” which pricked the skepticism of a 
practical man. He locked his mouth, looking at her with a twinkle 
she refused to notice. ‘“ Determined to master details ” he could have 
accepted. One may be determined to find a needle in a dust-heap; 
one does not with any stiffness of purpose go at a dust-heap 
eagerly. Hungry men have eaten husks; they have not yet betrayed 
eagerness for such dry stuff. Patrick’s voracity after details exhib- 
ited a doubtfully genuine appetite, and John deferred his amusement 
until the termination of the week or month when his dear good Jane 
would visit the office to behold a vacated seat, or be assailed by the 
customary proposal. Irishmen were not likely to be far behind 
curates in besieging an heiress. For that matter, Jane was her own 
mistress and could very well take care of herself; he had confidence 
in her wisdom. . 

He was besides of an unsuspicious and an unexacting tempera- 
ment. The things he would strongly object to he did not specify to 
himself because he was untroubled by any forethought of them. 
Business, political, commercial and marine, left few vacancies in his 
mind other than for the pleasures he could command and enjoy. He 
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surveyed his England with a ruddy countenance, and saw the country 
in the reflection. His England saw much of itself in him. Behind 
each there was more, behind the country a great deal more, than 
could be displayed by a glass. The salient features wore a resem- 
blance. Prosperity and heartiness; a ready hand on, and over, a 
full purse; a recognized ability of the second-rate order; a stout 
hold of patent principles; inherited and embraced, to make the day 
secure and supply a somniferous pillow for the night; occasional 
fits of anxiety about affairs, followed by an illuminating conviction 
that the world is a changing one and our construction not of granite, 
nevertheless that a justifiable faith in the ship, joined to a constant 
study of the chart, will pull us through, as it has done before, despite 
all assaults and underminings of the common enemy and the particu- 
lar; these, with the humorous indifference of familiarity and consti- 
tutional annoyances, excepting when they grew acute and called for 
drugs, and with friendliness to the race of man of both colors, in the 
belief that our Creator originally composed in black and white, to- 
gether with a liking for matters on their present footing in slow 
motion, partly under his conductorship, were the prominent charac- 
teristics of the grandson of the founder of the house, who had built 
it from a spade. 

The story of the building was notorious; popular books for the 
inciting of young Englishmen to dig to fortune had a place for it 
among the chapters, where we read of the kind of man and the means 
by which the country has executed its later giant strides of advance- 
ment. The first John Mattock was a representative of his time; he 
moved when the country was moving, and in the right direction, find- 
ing himself at the auspicious moment upon a line of rail. Elsewhere 
he would have moved, we may suppose, for the spade-like virtues bear 
their fruits; persistent and thrifty, solid and square, will fetch some 
sort of yield out of any soil; but he would not have gone far. The 
Lord, to whom an old man of a mind totally Hebrew ascribed the 
plenitude of material success, the Lord and he would have reared a 
garden in the desert; in proximity to an oasis, still on the sands, 
against obstacles. An accumulation of upwards of four hundred 
thousand pounds required, as the moral of the popular books does 
not sufficiently indicate, a moving country, an ardent sphere, to pro- 
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duce the sum: and since, where so much was done, we are bound to 
conceive others at work as well as he, it seems to follow that the 
examplar outstripping them vastly must have profited by situation 
at the start, which is a lucky accident; and an accident is an indi- 
gestible lump in a moral tale, real though the story be. It was not 
mentioned in the popular books: nor did those worthy guides to the 
pursuit of wealth contain any reminder of old John Mattock’s de- 
pendence upon the conjoint labor of his fellows to push him to his 
elevation. As little did they think of foretelling a day, generations 
hence, when the empty heirs of his fellows might prefer a modest 
claim (confused in statement) to compensation against the estate 
he bequeathed: for such prophecy as that would have hinted at a 
tenderness for the mass to the detriment of the individual, and such 
tenderness as that is an element of our religion, not the drift of our 
teaching. He grumbled at the heavy taxation of his estate during 
life: yearly this oppressed old man paid thousands of pounds to the 
Government. It was poor encouragement to shoulder and elbow your 
way from a hovel to a mansion! 

He paid the money, dying sour; a splendid example of energy 
on the road, a forbidding one at the terminus. And here the moral 
of the popular books turned aside from him to snatch at humanity 
for an instance of our frailness and dealt in portentous shadows :— 
we are, it should be known, not the great creatures we assume our- 
selves to be. Six months before his death he appeared in the garb 
of a navvy, humbly soliciting employment at his own house-door. 
There he appealed to the white calves of his footmen for a day’s 
work, upon the plea that he had never been a democrat. 


The scene had been described with humanely moralizing pathos 
in the various books of stories of Men who have come to Fortune, 


and it had for a length of seasons an annual position in the foremost 
rank (on the line, facing the door) in our exhibition of the chosen 
artists, where, as our popular works should do, it struck the spec- 
tator’s eye and his brain simultaneously with pugilistic force: a ref- 
erence to the picture in the catalogue furnishing a recapitulation 
of the incident. “ I’ve worked a good bit in my time, gentlemen, and 
I baint done yet ’’:—Srr Proressor Summit’s “ Men Wuo Have 
Come to Fortune.” There is, we perceive at a glance, a contrast 
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in the bowed master of the Mansion applying to his menials for a 
day’s work at the rate of pay to able-bodied men:—which he is 
not, but the deception is not disingenuous. The contrast flashed 
with the rapid exchange of two prize-fighters in a ring, very popu- 
larly. The fustian suit and string below the knee, on the one side, 
and the purple plush breeches and twinkling airy calves (fascinating 
his attention as he makes his humble request to his own, these do- 
mestic knights) to right and left of the doorway and in front, hit 
straight out of the canvas. And as quickly as you perceive the con- 
trast you swallow the moral. The dreaded thing is down in a trice, 
to do what salutary work it may within you. That it passed into the 
blood of England’s middle-class population, and set many heads 
philosophically shaking, and filled the sails of many a sermon, is 
known to those who lived in days when Art and the classes patron- 
izing our Native Art existed happily upon the terms of venerable 
School-Dame and studious pupils, before the sickly era displacing 
Exhibitions full of meaning for tricks of color, monstrous atmo- 
spherical vagaries that teach nothing, strange experiments on the 
complexion of the human face divine—the feminine hyperetherially. 
Like the first John Mattock, it was formerly of, and yet by dint of 
sturdy energy, above the people. They learnt from it; they flocked 
to it thirsting and retired from it thoughtful, with some belief of 
having drunk of nature in art, as you will see the countless troops of 
urchins about the one cow of London, in the Great City’s Green Park. 

A bequest to the nation of the best of these pictures of Old John, 
by a very old Yorkshire collector, makes it milk for all time, a per- 
petual contrast, and a rebuke. Compared with the portrait of Jane 
Mattock in her fiery aureole of hair on the walls of the breakfast- 
room, it marks that fatal period of degeneracy for us, which our 
critics of Literature as well as Art are one voice in denouncing, when 
the complex overwhelms the simple, and excess of signification is 
attempted, instead of letting plain nature speak her uncorrupted 
tongue to the contemplative mind. Degeneracy is the critical history 
of the Arts. Jane’s hair was of a reddish gold-inwoven cast that 
would, in her grandfather’s epoch, have shone unambiguously as car- 
rots. The girl of his day thus adorned by Nature, would have been 
shown wearing her ridiculous crown with some decent sulkiness; and 
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we should not have had her so unsparingly crowned; the truth would 
have been told in a dexterous concealment—a rope of it wound up 
for a bed of the tortoise-shell comb behind, and a pair of tight cor- 
nucopias at the temples. What does our modern artist do but flare 
it to right and left, lift it wavily over her forehead, revel in the 
oriental superabundance, and really seem to swear we shall admire 
it, against our traditions of the vegetable, as a poetical splendor. 
The head of the heiress is in a Jovian shower. Marigolds are in her 
hand. The whole square of canvas is like a meadow on the borders 
of June. It causes blinking. 

Her brother also is presented: a fine portrait of him, with clipped 
red locks, in blue array, smiling, wearing the rose of briny breezes, 
a telescope under his left arm, his right forefinger on a map, a view 
of Spitzbergen through a cabin-window: for John had notions about 
the northwest passage, he had spent a winter in the ice, and if an 
amateur, was not the less a true sailor. 

With his brass-buttoned blue coat, and his high-colored checks, 
and his convict hair—a layer of thick brick-dust—and his air of 
princely wealth, and the icebergs and hummocks about him, he looks 
for adventure without a thought of his heroism—the country all over. 

There he stands, a lover of the sea, and a scientific seaman and 
engineer to boot, practical in every line of his face, defying mankind 
to suspect that he cherishes a grain of romance. On the wall, just 
above his shoulder, is a sketch of a Viking putting the lighted brand 
to his ship in mid sea, and you are to understand that his time is 
come and so should a Viking die: further, if you will, the subject 
is a modern Viking, ready for the responsibilities of the title. 
Sketches of our ancient wooden walls and our iron and plated de- 
fences line the panellings. These degenerate artists do work hard 
for their money. 

The portrait of John’s father, dated a generation back, is just 
the man and little else, phantomly the man. His brown coat strug- 
gles out of the obscurity of the background, but it is chiefly back- 
ground clothing him. His features are distinguishable and delicate ; 
you would suppose him appearing to you under the beams of a com- 
mon candle, or cottage coalfire—ferruginously opaque. The object 
of the artist (apart from the triumph of tone on the canvas) is to 
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introduce him as an elegant and faded gentleman, rather retiring 
into darkness than emerging. He is the ghost of the painter’s im- 
pasto. Yet this is Ezra Mattock, who multiplied the inheritance of 
the hundreds of thousands into millions, and died, after covering 
Europe, Asia, and the Americas with iron rails, one of the few Chris- 
tians that can hold up their heads beside the banking Jew as magnates 
in the lists of gold. The portrait is clearly no frontispiece of his 
qualities. He married an accomplished and charitable lady, and she 
did not spoil the stock in refining it. His life passed quietly ; his death 
shook the country: for though it had been known that he had been 
one of our potentates, how mightily he was one had not entered into 
the calculations of the public until the will of the late Ezra Mattock, 
cited in our prints, received comments from various newspaper 
articles. A chuckle of collateral satisfaction ran through the empire. 
All England and her dependencies felt the state of cousinship with 
the fruits of energy; and it was an agreeable sentiment, coming 
opportunely, as it did, at the tail of articles that had been discussing 
a curious manifestation of late: to wit, the awakening energy of the 
foreigner—a prodigious apparition on our horizon. Others were 
energetic too! We were not, the sermon ran, to imagine we were 
without rivals in the field. We were possessed of certain positive 
advantages; we had coal, iron, and an industrious population, but 
we were, it was to be feared, by no means a thrifty race, and there 
was reason for doubt whether in the matter of industry we were quite 
up to the mark of our forefathers. No deterioration of the stock 
was apprehended, still the nation must be accused of a lack of vigi- 
lance. We must look round us, and accept the facts as they stood. 
So accustomed had we become to the predominance of our position 
that it was difficult at first to realize a position of rivalry that threat- 
ened our manufacturing interests in their hitherto undisputed lead 
in the world’s markets. The tale of our exports for the last five years 
conveys at once its moral and its warning. Statistics were then cited. 


As when the gloomy pedagogue has concluded his exhortation, 
statistics birched the land. They were started at our dinner-tables, 
and scourged the social converse. Not less than in the articles, they 
were perhaps livelier than in the preface; they were distressing never- 
theless; they led invariably to the question of our decadence. Car- 
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thage was named: a great mercantile community absolutely oblit- 
erated! Senatorial men were led to propose in their thoughtfullest 
tones that we should turn our attention to Art. Why should we not 
learn to excel in Art? We excelled in Poetry. Our Poets were cited: 
not that there was a notion that poems would pay as an export but 
to show that if we excel in one of the Arts we may in others of them. 
The poetry was not cited, nor was it necessary, the object being to 
inflate the balloon of paradox with a light-flying gas, and prove a 
poem-producing people to be of their nature born artists; if they 
did but know it. The explosion of a particular trade points to your 
taking up another. Energy is adapted to flourish equally in every 
branch of labor. It is the genius of the will, commanding all the 
cross-roads. A country breeding hugely must prove its energy like- 
wise in the departments of the mind, or it will ultimately be unable 
to feed its young—nay, to feast its aldermen! Let us be up and 
alive.-—Such was the exhortation of a profound depression. Outside 
these dismal assemblies, in the streets, an ancient song of raven recur- 
rence croaked of “ Old England a-going down the hill”; for there 
is a link of electricity between the street-boy and the leading article 
in days when the Poles exchange salutations. 

Mr. Ezra’s legacy of his millions to son and daughter broke like 
a golden evening on the borders of the raincloud. Things could not 
be so bad when a plain untitled English gentleman bequeathed in 
the simplest manner possible such giant heaps, a very Pelion upon 
Ossa, of wealth to his children. The minds of the readers of journals 
were now directed to think of the hoarded treasures of this favored 
country. They might approximately be counted, but even if counted 
they would be past conception, like the sidereal system. The contem- 
plation of a million stupefies: consider the figures of millions and 
millions! Articles were written on Lombard Street, the world’s gold- 
mine, our granary of energy, surpassing all actual and fabulous 
gold-mines ever spoken of: Aladdin’s magician would find his purse 
contracting and squeaking in the comparison. Then, too, the store 
of jewels held by certain private families called for remark and an 
allusion to Sindbad the sailor, whose eyes were to dilate wider than 
they did in the valley of diamonds. Why, we could, if we pleased, lie 
by and pass two or three decades as jolly cricketers and scullers, and 
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resume the race for wealth with the rest of mankind, hardly sensible 
of the holiday in our pockets. Though we were the last people to 
do it, we were the sole people that had the option. Our Fortunatus’ 
cap was put to better purposes, but to have the cap, and not to be 
emasculated by the possession, might excuse a little reasonable pride 
in ourselves. 

Thus did Optimism and Pessimism have their turn, like the two 
great parties in the State, and the subsiding see-saw restored a proper 
balance, much to the nation’s comfort. Unhappily, it was remem- 
bered, there are spectators of its method of getting to an equipoise 
out of the agitation of extremes. The peep at our treasures to regain 
composure had, we fear, given the foreigner glimpses, and whetted 
the appetite of our masses. No sooner are we at peace than these 
are heard uttering low howls, and those are seen enviously glaring. 
The spectre, Panic, that ever dogs the optimistic feast, warns us of 
a sack under our beds, and robbers about to try a barely-bolted 
door. Then do we, who have so sweetly sung our senses to sleep, 
start up, in their grip, rush to the doctor and the blacksmith, ring 
alarums, proclaim ourselves intestinally torn, defenceless, a prey to 
foes within and without. It is discovered to be no worse than an 
alderman’s dream, but the pessimist frenzy of the night has tossed 
a quieting sop to the Radical, and summoned the volunteers to a 
review. Laudatory articles upon the soldierly “ march past ” of our 
volunteers permit of a spell of soft repose, deeper than prudent, at 
the end of it, India and Ireland consenting. 

So much for a passing outline of John Bull—the shadow on the 
wall of John Mattock. The unostentatious millionaire’s legacy to 
his two children affected Mr. Bull thrillingly, pretty nearly as it 
has here been dotted in lining. That is historical. Could he believe 
in the existence of a son of his, a master of millions, who had never 
sighed (and he had only to sigh) to die a peer, or a baronet, or simple 
knight? The downright hard-nailed coffin fact was there; the 
wealthiest man in the country had flown away to Shadowland a com- 
mon Mr.! You see the straight deduction from the circumstances: 
—we are, say what you will, a Republican people! Newspaper arti- 
cles on the watch sympathetically for Mr. Bull’s latest view of him- 
self, preached on the theme of our peculiar Republicanism. Soon 
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after he was observed fondling the Crown Insignia. His bards flung 
out their breezy columns, reverentially monarchial. The Republi- 
can was informed that they were despised as a blatant minority. A 
maudlin fit of worship of our nobility had hold of him next, and 
English aristocracy received the pean. Lectures were addressed to 
democrats; our House of Lords was pledged solemnly in reams of 
print. We were told that “ blood” may always be betted on to win 
the race; blood that is blue will beat the red hollow. Who could 
pretend to despise the honor of admission to the ranks of the proudest 
peerage the world has known! Is not a great territorial aristocracy 
the strongest guarantee of national stability? The loudness of the 
interrogation, like the thunder of Jove, precluded thought of an 
answer. 

Mr. Bull, though he is not of lucid memory, kept an eye on the 
owner of those millions. His bards were awake to his anxiety, and 
celebrated John Mattock’s doings with a trump and flourish some- 
what displeasing to a quietly-disposed commoner. John’s entry into 
Parliament as a Liberal was taken for sign of steersman who knew 
where the tide ran. But your Liberals are sometimes Radicals in 
their youth, and his choice of parties might not be so much sagacity 
as an instance of unripe lightheadedness. A young conservative 
millionaire is less disturbing. The very wealthy young peer is never 
wanton in his politics, which seems to admonish us that the heir of 
vast wealth should have it imposed on him to accept a peerage, and 
be locked up as it were. A coronet steadies the brain. You may 
let out your heels at the social laws, you are almost expected to do it, 


but you are not to shake that young pate of yours restively under 


such a splendid encumbrance. Private reports of John, however, gave 
him credit for sound opinions: he was moderate, merely progressive. 
When it was added that the man had the habit of taking counsel 
with his sister, he was at once considered as fast and safe, not because 
of any public knowledge of the character of Jane Mattock. We 
pay this homage to the settled common sense of women. Distinctly 
does she discountenance leaps in the dark, wild driving, and the freaks 
of Radicalism. 

John, as it happened, had not so grave a respect for the sex 
as for the individual Jane. He thought women capable of acts 
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of foolishness; his bright-faced sister he could thoroughly trust for 
prudent conduct. He gave her a good portion of his heart in con- 
fidence, and all of it in affection. There were matters which he 
excluded from confidence, even from intimate communication with 
himself. These he could not reveal; nor could she perfectly open 
her heart to him, for the same reason. They both had an established 
ideal of their personal qualities, not far above the positive, since 
they were neither of them pretentious, yet it was a trifle higher and 
fairer than the working pattern; and albeit they were sincere enough, 
quite sincere in their mutual intercourse, they had, by what each 
knew at times of the thumping organ within them, cause for doubt- 
ing that they were as transparent as the other supposed, and they 
were separately aware of an inward smile at one another’s partial 
deception; which did not thwart their honest power of working up 
to the respected ideal. The stroke of the deeper self-knowledge 
rarely shook them; they were able to live with full sensations in the 
animated picture they were to the eyes best loved by them. This 
in fact was their life. Anything beside it was a dream, and we do 
not speak of our dreams—not of every dream. Especially do we 
reserve our speech concerning the dream in which we had a revelation 
of the proud frame deprived of a guiding will, flung rudderless on 
the waves. Ah that abject! The dismantled ship has the grandeur 
of the tempest about it, but the soul swayed by passion is ignomin- 
iously bare-poled, detected, hooted by its old assumption. If instinct 
plays fantastical tricks when we are sleeping, let it be ever behind 
a curtain. We can be held guilty only if we court exposure. The 
ideal of English gentleman and gentlewoman is closely Roman in 
the self-repression it exacts, and that it should be but occasionally 
difficult to them shows an affinity with the type. Do you perchance, 
O continental observers of the race, call it hypocritical? It is their 
nature disciplined to the regimental step of civilization. Socially 
these island men and women of a certain middle rank are veterans 
of an army, and some of the latest enrolled are the stoutest defenders 
of the flag. 

Brother and sister preserved their little secrets of character apart. 
They could not be expected to unfold what they declined personally 
to examine. But they were not so successful with the lady governing 
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the household, their widowed maternal aunt, Mrs. Lackstraw, a woman 
of decisive penetration, and an insubordinate recruit of the army 
aforesaid. To her they were without a mask; John was passion’s 
slave, Jane the most romantic of Eve’s daughters. She pointed to 
incidents of their youth; her vision was acutely retrospective. The 
wealth of her nephew and niece caused such a view of them to be, 
as she remarked, anxious past endurance. She had grounds for 
fearing that John, who might step to an alliance with any one of 
the proudest houses in the Kingdom, would marry a beggar-maid. 
As for Jane, she was the natural prey of a threadbare poet. Mrs. 
Lackstraw heard of Mr. Patrick O’Donnell, and demanded the right 
to inspect him. She doubted such perfect disinterestedness in any 
young man as that he should slave at account-keeping to that 
Laundry without a prospect of rich remuneration, and the tale of 
his going down to the city for a couple of hours each day to learn 
the art of keeping books was of very dubious import in a cousin of 
Captain Con O’Donnell. “ Let me sce your prodigy,” she said, with 
the emphasis on each word. 

Patrick was presented at her table. She had steeled herself 
against an Irish tongue. He spoke little, appeared simple, professed 
no enthusiasm for the Laundry. And he paid no compliments to 
Jane: of the two he was more interested by the elder lady, whose 
farm and dairy in Surrey he heard her tell of with a shining glance, 
observing that he liked thick cream: there was a touch of home in 
it. The innocent sensuality in the candid avowal of his tastes in- 
spired confidence. Mrs. Lackstraw fished for some account of his 
home. He was open to flow on the subject; he dashed a few sketches 
of mother and sisters, dowerless girls, fresh as trout in the stream, 
and of his own poor estate, and the peasantry, with whom he was 
on friendly terms. He was an absentee for his education. Sweet 
water, pure milk, potatoes and bread, were the things he coveted in 
plenty for his people and himself, he said, calling forth an echo 
from Mrs. Lackstraw, and an invitation to come down to her farm 
in the Spring. “ That is, Mr. O’Donnell, if you are still in London.” 

“Oh, I’m bound apprentice for a year,” said he. 

He was asked whether he did not find it tiresome work. 

* A trifle so,” he confessed. 
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Then why did he pursue it, the question was put. 

He was not alive for his own pleasure, and would like to feel he 
was doing a bit of good, was the answer. 

Could one, Mrs. Lackstraw asked herself, have faith in this young 
Irishman? He possessed an estate. His brogue rather added to his 
air of truthfulness. His easy manners and the occasional streak of 
correct French in his dialogue cast a shadow on it. Yet he might be 
an ingenuous creature precisely because of the suspicion roused by 
his quaint unworldliness that he might be a terrible actor. Why 
not?—his heart was evidently much more interested in her pursuits 
than in her niece’s. The juvenility of him was catching, if it was 
indeed the man, and not one of the actor’s properties. Mrs. Lack- 
straw though it prudent to hint at the latter idea to Jane while she 
decided in her generosity to embrace the former. Oh! if all Irishmen 
shared his taste for sweet water, pure milk and wholesome bread, 
what a true Union we should have! She had always insisted on those 
three things as most to be desired on earth for the masses and she 
reminded Jane of it as a curious fact. Jane acquiesced, having 
always considered it a curious fact that her aunt should combine 
the relish of a country life with the intensest social ambition—a pas- 
sion so sensitive as to make the name her husband had inflicted on 
her a pain and a burden. The name of Mattock gave her horrors. 
She spoke of it openly to prove that Jane must marry a title and 
John become a peer. Never was there such a name to smell of the 
soil. She declared her incapacity to die happy until the two had 
buried Mattock. Her own one fatal step condemned her, owing to 
the opinion she held upon the sacredness of marriage, as Lackstraw 
on her tombstone, and to Lackstraw above the earthly martyr would 
go bearing the designation which marked her to be claimed by him. 
But for John and Jane the index of Providence pointed a brighter 
passage through life. They had only to conquer the weakness native 
to them—the dreadful tendency downward. They had, in the spir- 
itual sense, frail hearts. The girl had been secretive about the early 
activity of hers, though her aunt knew of two or three adventures 
wanting in nothing save boldness to have put an end to her inde- 
pendence and her prospects :—hence this Laundry business! a clear 
sign of some internal disappointment. The boy, however, had be- 
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trayed himself in his mother’s days, when it required all her in- 
fluence and his father’s authority, with proof positive of the woman’s 
unworthiness, to rescue him from immediate disaster. 

Mrs. Lackstraw’s confidences on the theme of the family she 
watched over, were extended to Patrick during their strolls among 
the ducks and fowls and pheasants at her farm. She dealt them 
out in exclamations, as much as telling him that now they knew him 
they trusted him, notwithstanding the unaccountable part he played 
as honorary secretary to that Laundry. The confidences, he was 
aware, were common property of the visitors one after another, but 
he had the knowledge of his being trusted as not every Irishman 
would have been. A service of six months to the secretaryship es- 
tablished his reputation as the strange bird of a queer species: not 
much less quiet, honest, methodical, than an Englishman, and still 
impulsive, Irish still; a very strange bird. 

The disposition of the English to love the children of Erin, when 
not fretted by them, was shown in the treatment Patrick received from 
the Mattock family. It is a love resembling the affection of the 
stage-box for a set of favorite performers, and Patrick, a Celt who 
had schooled his wits to observe and meditate, understood his posi- 
tion with them as one of the gallant and amusing race, as well as 
the reason why he had won their private esteem. They are not will- 
ingly suspicious: it agitates their minds to be so; and they are most 
easily lulled by the flattery of seeing their special virtues grafted 
on an alien stock: for in this admiration of virtues that are so neces- 
sary to the stalwart growth of man, they become just sensible of a 
minor deficiency ;—the tree, if we jump out of it to examine its 
appearance, should not be all trunk. Six months of ungrudging 
unremunerated service, showing devotion to the good cause and per- 
fect candor from first to last, was English, and a poetic touch beyond: 
so that John Mattock, if he had finished the sentence instead of lop- 
ping it with an interjection, would have said: “ These Irish fellows, 
when they’re genuine and first-rate, are pretty well the pick of the 
land.” Perhaps his pause on the interjection expressed a doubt of 
our getting them genuine. Mr. O’Donnell was a sort of exceptional 
Irishman, not devoid of practical ability in a small way—he did his 
duties of secretary fairly well; apparently sincere—he had refrained 
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from courting Jane; an odd creature enough, what with his mixture 
of impulsiveness and discretion; likeable, pleasant to entertain and 
talk to; not one of your lunatics concerning his country—he could 
listen to an Englishman’s opinion on that head, listen composedly 
to Rockney, merely seeming to take notes; and Rockney was, as 
Captain Con termed him, Press Dragoon about Ireland, a trying 
doctor for a child of the patient. 

On the whole, John Mattock could shake his hand heartily when 
he was leaving our shores. Patrick was released by Miss Grace 
Barrow’s discovery at last of a lady capable of filling his place: a cir- 
cumstance that he did not pretend to regret. He relinquished his 
post and stood aside with the air of a disciplined soldier. This was 
at the expiration of seven months and two weeks of service. Only 
after he had gone, upon her receiving his first letter from the Con- 
tinent, did Jane distinguish in herself the warmth of friendship she 
felt for him, and know that of all around her she, reproaching every 
one who had hinted a doubt, had been the most suspicious of his 
pure simplicity. It was the vice of her condition to be suspicious of 
the honesty of men. She thought of her looks as less attractive than 
they were; of her wealth she had reason to think that the scent trans- 
formed our sad sex into dogs under various disguises. Remembering 
her chill once on hearing Patrick in a green lane where they botanized 
among Spring flowers call himself her Irish cousin, as if he had 
advanced a step and betrayed the hoof, she called him her Irish 
cousin now in good earnest. Her nation was retrospectively enthu- 
siastic. The cordiality of her letter of reply to the wandering Patrick 
astonished him cn the part of so cool a young lady; and Captain 
Con, when he heard Miss Mattock speak of Patrick to his wife, came 
to the conclusion that the leery lad had gone a far way toward doing 
the trick for himself, though Jane said his correspondence was full 
of the deeds of his brother in India. She quite sparkled in speaking 
of this boy. 


She and the captain had an interchange of sparklings over absent 
Patrick, at a discovery made by Miss Colesworth, the lady replacing 
him, in a nook of the amateur secretary’s official desk, under heaps 
of pamphlets and slips, French and English and Irish journals, not 
at all bearing upon the business of the Laundry. It was a blotting- 
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pad stuffed with Patrick’s jottings. Jane brought it to Con as to 
the proper keeper of the reliquary. He persuaded her to join him 
in examining it, and together they bent their heads, turning leaf by 
leaf, facing, laughing, pursuing the search for more, sometimes 
freely shouting. Her inspection of the contents had previously been 
shy; she had seen just enough to tell her they were funny. Dozens 
of scraps, insides of torn envelopes, invitation-cards, ends of bills re- 
ceived from home, whatever was handy to him at the moment, had 
done service for the overflow of Mr. Secretary’s private notes and 
reflections; the blotting-paper as well; though that was devoted 
chiefly to sketches of the human countenance, the same being almost 
entirely of the fair. Jane fancied she spied herself among the number. 
Con saw the likeness, but not considering it a complimentary one, 
he whisked over the leaf. Grace Barrow was unmistakable. Her 
dimpled cushion features and very intent eyes gazing out of the 
knolls and dingles were given without caricature. Miss Colesworth 
appeared on the last page, a half-length holding a big key, demure 
between curls. The key was explained by a cage on a stool, and a 
bird flying out. She had unlocked the cage for Patrick. 

“ He never seemed anxious to be released while he was at work,” 
said Jane, after she and the captain had spelt the symbolling in 
turns. 

** And never thirsted to fly till he flew, I warrant him,” said Con. 

A repeated sketch of some beauty confused them both; neither 
of them could guess the proud owner of those lineaments. Con pro- 
claimed it to be merely one of the lad’s recollections, perhaps a 
French face. He thought he might have seen a face rather resembling 
it, but could not call to mind whose face it was. 

“TI dare say it’s just a youngster’s dream on a stool at a desk, 
as poets write sonnets in their youth to nobody, till they’re pierced 
by somebody, and then there’s a difference in their handwriting,” 
he said, vexed with Patrick for squandering his opportunity to leave 
a compliment to the heiress behind him. 

Jane flipped the leaves back to the lady with stormy hair. 

* But you’ll have the whole book, and hand it to him when he 
returns; it’ll come best from you,” said Con. “ The man on horse- 
back, out of uniform, ’s his brother Philip, of course. And man 
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and horse are done to the life. Pray, take it, Miss Mattock. I 
should lose it to a certainty; I should; I can’t be trusted. You'll 
take it!” 

He pressed her so warmly to retain the bundle in her custody 
that she carried it away. 

Strange to say the things she had laughed at had been the things 
which struck her feelings and sympathies. Patrick’s notes here and 
there recalled conversations he had more listened to than taken part 
in between herself and Grace Barrow. Who could help laughing at 
his ideas about women! But if they were crude, they were shrewd— 
or so she thought them; and the jejuneness was, to her mind, chiefly 
in the dressing of them. Grace agreed with her, for Grace had as 
good a right to inspect the papers as she, and a glance had shown 
that there was nothing of peculiar personal import in his notes: he 
did not brood on himself. 

Here was one which tickled the ladies and formed a text for dis- 
cussion. 

“ Women must take the fate of market-fruit till they earn-their 
own pennies, and then they’ll regulate the market. It is a tussle for 
money with them as with us, meaning power. They’ll do it as little 
by oratory as they have done by millinery, for their oratory, just 
like their millinery, appeals to a sentiment, and to a weaker; and 
nothing solid comes of a sentiment. Power is built on work.” 

To this was appended: “ The better for mankind in the developing 
process, ay, and a bad day for us, boys, when study masks the charm- 
ing eyes in gig-lamps, and there is no pretty flying before us. Good- 
night to Cupid, I fear. Maybe I am not seeing far enough, and 
am asking for the devil to have the loveliest women as of old. Retro 
S.M.” 

The youthful eye on their sex, the Irish voice, and the perceptible 
moral earnestness in the background, made up a quaint mixture. 


(To be continued) 
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[Chapter the First describes the conditions which surrounded Machiavelli 
himself, and compares the writer of the present narrative—an outcast statesman 
—with his famous prototype. Incidentally, there is a discussion of modern 
democracy and the activity of women. The opening sections of Chapter the 
Second are concerned with the narrator’s childhood, and the influence and char- 
acter of his father. The story of his earlier days is continued till the time of 
his father’s death. Chapter the Third commences with an account of his new 
experiences at the City Merchants’ School, in London. He was now living, with 
his mother, at Penge, near the Crystal Palace, and was growing up. Incidents 
are given to illustrate the trend of his development; and he discusses the inade- 
quate educational system. In Chapter the Fourth, he deals with his life as an 
undergraduate at Cambridge, after his mother’s death. The physical and intel- 
lectual problems which it was necessary for him to solve are expressed clearly 
and finely. ] 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH 
ADOLESCENCE 


Vil 


A soox that stands out among these memories, that stimulated 
me immensely so that I forced it upon my companions, half in the 
spirit of propaganda and half to test it by their comments, was 
Meredith’s One of Our Conquerors. It is one of the books that 


have made me. In that I got a supplement and corrective of Kip- 


ling. It was the first detached and adverse criticism of the English- 
man I had ever encountered. It must have been published already 
nine or ten years when I read it. The country had paid no heed 
to it, had gone on to the expensive lessons of the War because of 
the dull aversion our people feel for.all such intimations, and so I 
could read it as a book justified. The war endorsed its every word 
for me, underlined each warning indication of the gigantic dangers 
that gathered against our system across the narrow seas. It dis- 
covered Europe to me, as watching and critical. 

But while I could respond to all its criticisms of my country’s 
intellectual indolence, of my country’s want of training and discipline 
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and moral courage, I remember that the idea that on the continent 
there were other peoples going ahead of us, mentally alert while we 
fumbled, disciplined while we slouched, aggressive and preparing 
to bring our Imperial pride to a reckoning, was extremely novel and 
distasteful to me. It set me worrying of nights. It put all my 
projects for social and political reconstruction upon a new uncom- 
fortable footing. It made them no longer merely desirable but ur- 
gent. Instead of pride and the love of making one might own to a 
baser motive. Under Kipling’s sway I had a little forgotten the 
continent of Europe, treated it as a mere envious echo to our own 
world-wide display. I began now to have a disturbing sense as it 
were of busy searchlights over the horizon. . . . 

One consequence of the patriotic chagrin Meredith produced in 
me, was an attempt to belittle his merit. “It isn’t a good novel 
anyhow,” I said. 

The charge I brought against it was, I remember, a lack of unity. 
It professed to be a study of the English situation in the early 
nineties, but it was all deflected, I said, and all the interest was con- 
fused by the story of Victor Radnor’s fight with society to vindicate 
the woman he had loved and never married. Now in the retrospect 
and with a mind full of bitter enlightenment, I can do Meredith 
justice, and admit the conflict was not only essential but cardinal in 
his picture, that the terrible inflexibility of the rich aunts and the 
still more terrible claim of Mrs. Burman Radnor, the “ infernal punc- 
tilio,” and Dudley Sowerby’s limitations, were the central substance 
of that inalertness the book set itself to assail. So many things have 
been brought together in my mind that were once remotely sep- 
arated. A people that will not valiantly face and understand and 
admit love and passion can understand nothing whatever. But in 
these days what is now just obvious truth to me was altogether out- 
side my range of comprehension. . . 

As I seek to recapitulate the interlacing growth of my appre- 
hension of the world, as I flounder among the half-remembered de- 
velopments that found me a crude schoolboy and left me a man, there 
comes out as if it stood for all the rest, my first holiday abroad. 
That did not happen until I was twenty-two. I was a fellow of 
Trinity, and the Peace of Vereeniging had just been signed. 
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I went with a man named Willersley, a man some years senior to 
myself, who had just missed a fellowship and the higher division 
of the Civil Service, and who had become an enthusiastic member of 
the London School Board, upon which the cumulative vote and the 
support of the “ advanced ” people had placed him. He had, like 
myself, a small independent income that relieved him of any necessity 
to earn a living, and he had a kindred craving for social theorizing 
and some form of social service. He had sought my acquaintance 
after reading a paper of mine (begotten by the visit of Chris Robin- 
son) on the limits of pure democracy. It had marched with some 
thought of his own. 

We went by train to Spiez on the Lake of Thun, then up the 
Gemmi and thence with one or two halts and digressions and a little 
modest climbing we crossed over by the Antrona pass (on which we 
were benighted) into Italy, and by way of Domo D’ossola and the 
Santa Maria Maggiore valley to Cannobio, and thence up the lake 
to Locarno (where, as I shall tell, we stayed some eventful days) 
and so up the Val Maggia and over to Airolo and home. 

As I write of that long tramp of ours, something of its freshness 
and enlargement returns to me. I feel again the faint pleasant ex- 
citement of the boat train, the trampling procession of people with 
hand baggage and laden porters along the platform of the Folke- 
stone pier, the scarcely perceptible swaying of the moored boat be- 
neath our feet. Then, very obvious and simple, the little emotion 
of standing out from the homeland and seeing the long white Kentish 
cliffs recede. One walked about the boat doing one’s best not to 
feel absurdly adventurous, and presently a movement of people di- 
rected one’s attention to a white lighthouse on a cliff to the east of 
us, coming up suddenly; and then one turned to scan the little dif- 
ferent French coast villages, and then, sliding by in a pale sunshine 
came a long wooden pier with oddly dressed children upon it, and 
the clustering town of Boulogne. 

One took it all with the outward calm that became a young man 
of nearly three and twenty, but one was alive to one’s finger tips with 
pleasing little stimulations. The custom house examination excited 
one, the strangeness of babble in a foreign tongue; one found the 
French of City Merchants’ and Cambridge a shy and viscous flow, 
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and then one was standing in the train as it went slowly through the 
rail-laid street to Boulogne Ville, and one looked out at the world in 
French, porters in blouses, workmen in enormous purple trousers, 
police officers in peaked caps instead of helmets and romantically 
cloaked, big carts, all on two wheels, instead of four, green shuttered 
house fronts instead of sash windows, and great numbers of neatly 
dressed women in economical mourning. 

“Oh! there’s a priest!” one said, and was betrayed into suchlike 
artless cries. 

It was a real other world, with different government and dif- 


ferent methods, and in the night one was roused from uneasy slumbers 


and sat blinking and surly, wrapped up in one’s couverture and with 
one’s oreiller all awry, to encounter a new social phenomenon, the 
German official, so different in manner from the British; and when 
one woke again after that one had come to Bale, and out one tumbled 
to get coffee in Switzerland. .. . 

I have been over that route dozens of times since, but it still re- 
vives a certain lingering youthfulness, a certain sense of cheerful 
release in me. 

I remember that I and Willersley became very sociological as we 
ran on to Spiez, and made all sorts of generalizations from the 
steeply sloping fields on the hillsides, and from the people we saw 
on platforms and from little differences in the way things were done. 

The clean prosperity of Bale and Switzerland, the big clean sta- 
tions, filled me with patriotic misgivings, as I thought of the vast 
dirtiness of London, the mean dirtiness of Cambridgeshire. It came 
to me that perhaps my scheme of international values was all wrong, 
that quite stupendous possibilities and challenges for us and our 
empire might be developing here—and I recalled Meredith’s Skepsey 
in France with a new understanding. 

Willersley had dressed himself in a world-worn Norfolk suit of 
greenish gray tweeds that ended unfamiliarly at his rather impend- 
ing, spectacled, intellectual visage. I didn’t, I remember, like the 
contrast of him with the drilled Swiss and Germans about us. Con- 
vict colored stockings and vast hobnail boots finished him below, and 
all his luggage was a borrowed rucksac that he had tied askew. He 
did not want to shave in the train, but I made him at one of the 
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Swiss stations—I dislike these Oxford slovenlinesses—and then, con- 
found him! he cut himself and bled. . . . 

Next morning we were breathing a thin exhilarating air that 
seemed to have washed our very veins to an incredible cleanliness and 
eating hard-boiled eggs in a vast clear space of rime-edged rocks, 
snow-mottled, above a blue-gashed glacier. All about us the mon- 
strous rock surfaces rose towards the shining peaks above, and there 
were winding moraines from which the ice had receded, and then dark 
clustering fir-trees far below. 

I had an extraordinary feeling of having come out of things, of 
being outside. 

* But this is the round world!” I said, with a sense of never 
having perceived it before; “ this is the round world!” 


Vill 


That holiday was full of big comprehensive effects; the first view 
of the Rhone valley and the distant Valaisian Alps for example, 


which we saw from the shoulder of the mountain above the Gemmi, 
and the early Summer dawn breaking over Italy as we moved from 
our night’s crouching and munched bread and chocolate and stretched 
our stiff limbs among the tumbled and precipitous rocks that hung 
over Lake Cingolo and surveyed the winding tiring rocky track going 
down and down to Antronapiano. 

And our thoughts were as comprehensive as our impressions. Wil- 

lersley’s mind abounded in historical matter; he had an inaccurate 
abundant habit of topographical reference ; he made me see and trace 
and see again the Roman Empire sweep up these winding valleys and 
the coming of the first great Peace among the warring tribes of 
men. ... 
In the retrospect each of us seems to have been talking about our 
outlook almost continually. Each of us, you see, was full of the same 
question, very near and altogether predominant to us, the question: 
“What am I going to do with my life?” He saw it almost as im- 
portantly as I, but from a different angle, because his choice was 
largely made and mine still hung in the balance. 
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“TI feel we might do so many things,” I said, “ and everything 
that calls one, calls one away from something else.” 

Willersley agreed without any modest disavowals. 

“We have got to think out,” he said, “ just what we are and 
what we are up to. We’ve got to do that now. And then—it’s one 
of those questions it is inadvisable to reopen subsequently.” 

He beamed at me through his glasses. The sententious use of 
long words was a playful habit with him, that and a slight deliberate 
humor, habits occasional Extension Lecturing was doing very much 
to intensify. 

“ You’ve made your decision.” 

He nodded with a peculiar forward movement of his head. 

“ How would you put it?” 

* Social Service—education. Whatever else matters or doesn’t 
matter, it seems to me there is one thing we must have and increase, 
and that is the number of people who can think a littl—and have—” 
he beamed again—* an adequate sense of causation.” 

** You’re sure it’s worth while? ” 

“ For me—certainly. I don’t discuss that any more.” 


“T don’t limit myself too narrowly,” he added. “ After all, the 
work is all one. We who know, we who feel, are building the great 
modern state, joining wall to wall and way to way, the new great 
England rising out of the decaying old. . . . We are the real states- 
men—I like that use of ‘statesmen.’ .. .” 


“Yes,” I said with many doubts. “ Yes, of course... .” 

Willersley is middle-aged now, with silver in his hair and a deep- 
ening benevolence in his always amiable face, and he has very fairly 
kept his word. He has lived for social service and to do vast masses 
of useful, undistinguished, fertilizing work. To think of the days 
of arid administrative plodding and of contention still more arid, and 
unrewarded, that he must have spent! And his little affectations of 
gesture and manner, imitative affectations for the most part, have 
increased, and the humorous beam and the humorous intonations have 
become a thing he puts on every morning like an old coat. His 
devotion is mingled with a considerable whimsicality, and they say 
he is easily flattered by subordinates and easily offenced into opposi- 
tion by colleagues ; he has made mistakes at times and followed wrong 
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courses, still there he is, a flat contradiction to all the ordinary doc- 
trine of motives, a man who has foregone any chances of wealth and 
profit, foregone any easier paths to distinction, foregone marriage 
and parentage, in order to serve the community. He does it without 
any fee or reward except his personal self-satisfaction in doing this 
work, and he does it without any hope of future joys and punish- 
ments, for he is an implacable Rationalist. No doubt he idealizes 
himself a little, and dreams of recognition. No doubt he gets his 
pleasure from a sense of power, from the spending and husbanding 
of large sums of public money, and from the inevitable proprietor- 
ship he must feel in the fair, fine, well-ordered schools he has done so 
much to develop. “ But for me,” he can say, “there would have 
been a Job about those diagrams, and that subject or this would 
have been less ably taught.” .. . 

The fact remains that for him the rewards have been adequate, 
if not to content at any rate to keep him working. Of course he 
covets the notice of the world he has served, as a lover covets the 
notice of his mistress. Of course he thinks somewhere, somewhen, he 
will get credit. Only last year I heard some men talking of him, 
and they were noting, with little mean smiles, how he had shown him- 
self self-conscious while there was talk of some honorary degree- 
giving or other; it would, I have no doubt, please him greatly if his 
work were to flower into a crimson gown in some Academic parterre. 
Why shouldn’t it? But that is incidental vanity at the worst; he 
goes on anyhow. Most men don’t. 

But we had our walk twenty years and more ago now. He was 
oldish even then as a young man, just as he is oldish still in middle 
age. Long may his industrious elderliness flourish for the good of 
the world! He lectured a little in conversation then; he lectures 
more now and listens less, toilsomely disentangling what you al- 
ready understand, giving you in detail the data you know; these are 
things like callosities that come from a man’s work. 

Our long three weeks’ talk comes back to me as a memory of 
ideas and determinations slowly growing, all mixed up with a smell 


of wood smoke and pine woods and huge precipices and remote gleams 
of snow-fields and the sound of cascading torrents rushing through 
deep gorges far below, It is mixed too with gossips with waitresses 
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and fellow travelers, with my first essays in colloquial German and 
Italian, with disputes about the way to take, and other things that 
I will tell of in another section. But the white passion of human 
service was our dominant theme. Not simply perhaps nor altogether 
unselfishly, but quite honestly, and with at least a frequent self- 
forgetfulness did we want to do fine and noble things, to he'p in 
their developing, to lessen misery, to broaden and exalt life. It is 
very hard—perhaps it is impossible—to present in a page or two the 
substance and quality of nearly a month’s conversation, conversation 
that is casual and discursive in form, that ranges carelessly from triv- 
iality to immensity, and yet is constantly resuming a constructive 
process, as workmen on a wall loiter and jest and go and come back, 
and all the while build. 

We got it more and more definite that the core of our purpose 
beneath all its varied aspects must needs be order and discipline. 
“ Muddle,” said I, “ is the enemy.” ‘That remains my belief to this 
day. Clearness and order, light and foresight, these things I know 
for Good. It was muddle had just given us all the still freshly 


painful disasters and humiliations of the war, muddle that gives us 


the visibly sprawling disorder of our cities and industrial country- 
side, muddle that gives us the waste of life, the limitations, wretched- 
ness and unemployment of the poor. Muddle! I remember myself 
quoting Kipling: 


“ All along o’ dirtiness, all along o’ mess, 
All along o’ doin’ things rather-more-or-less.” 


“We build the state,” we said over and over again. “ That is 
what we are for—servants of the new re-organization! ” 

We planned half in earnest and half Utopianising, a League of 
Social Service. 

We talked of the splendid world of men that might grow out of 
such unpaid and ill-paid work as we were setting our faces to do. We 
spoke of the intricate difficulties, the monstrous passive resistances, 
the hostilities to such a development as we conceived our work sub- 
served, and we spoke with that underlying confidence in the invinci- 
bility of the causes we adopted that is natural to young and scarcely 
tried men. 
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We talked much of the detailed life of politics so far as it was 
known to us, and there Willersley was more experienced and far bet- 
ter informed than I; we discussed possible combinations and possible 
developments, and the chances of some great constructive movement 
coming from the heart-searchings the Boer war had occasioned. We 
would sink to gossip—even at the Suetonius level. Willersley would 
decline towards illuminating anecdotes that I capped more or less 
loosely from my private reading. We were particularly wise, I re- 
member, upon the management of newspapers, because about that 
we knew nothing whatever. We perceived that great things were to 
be done through newspapers. We talked of swaying opinion and 
moving great classes to massive action. 

Men are egotistical even in devotion. All our splendid projects 
were thickest with the first personal pronoun. We both could write, 
and all that we said in general terms was reflected in the particular 
in our minds; it was ourselves we saw and no others writing and speak- 
ing that moving word. We had already produced manuscript and 
passed the initiations of proof reading; I had been a frequent speaker 
in the Union and Willersley was an active man on the School Board. 
Our feet were already on the lower rungs that led up and up. He 
was six and twenty and I twenty-two. We intimated our individual 
careers in terms of bold expectation. I had prophetic glimpses of 
walls and hoardings clamorous with “ Vote for Remington” and 
Willersley no doubt saw himself chairman of this committee and 
that, and saying a few slightly ironical words after the declaration 
of the poll, and then sitting friendly beside me on the government 
benches. There was nothing impossible in such dreams. Why not 
the Board of Education for him? My preference at that time wav- 
ered between the Local Government Board—I had great ideas about 
town-planning, about revisions of municipal areas and reorganized 
internal transit—and the War Office. I swayed strongly towards 
the latter as the journey progressed. My educational ambitions came 
later. 

Odd to think of all the swelling ambitions that have tramped 
over Alpine passes! How many of them, like mine, have come almost 
within sight of realization before they failed? 

There were times when we posed like young gods (of unassuming 
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exterior) and times when we were full of the absurdest little solici- 
tudes about our prospects. There were times when one surveyed the 
whole world of men as if it was a little thing at one’s feet, and by way 
of contrast I remember once lying in bed—it must have been during 
this holiday, though I cannot for the life of me fix where—and 
speculating whether perhaps some day I might not be a K. C. B., Sir 
Richard Remington, K. C. B., M. P. 

But the big style prevailed. . . . 

We could not tell from minute to minute whether we were plan- 
ning for a world of solid reality or telling ourselves fairy tales about 
this prospect of life. So much seemed possible, and everything we 
could think of, so improbable. There were lapses when it seemed 
to me I could never be anything but just the entirely unimportant 
and undistinguished young man I was for ever and ever. I couldn’t 
even think of myself as five and thirty. 

Once I remember Willersley going over a list of failures, and 
why they had failed—but young men in the twenties do not know 
much about failures. 


IX 


Willersley and I professed ourselves Socialists, but by this time 
I knew my Rodbertus as well as my Marx, and there was much in 
our socialism that would have shocked Chris Robinson as much as 
anything in life could have shocked him. Socialism as a simple demo- 
cratic cry we had done with for ever. We were socialists because 
Individualism for us meant muddle, meant a crowd of separated, un- 
disciplined little people all obstinately and ignorantly doing things 
jarringly, each one in his own way. “ Each,” I said, quoting words 
of my father’s that rose apt in my memory, “ snarling from his own 
little bit of property, like a dog tied to a cart’s tail.” 

“ Essentially,” said Willersley, “ essentially we’re for conscrip- 
tion, in peace and war alike. The man who owns property is a public 
official and has to behave as much. That’s the gist of socialism as 
I understand it.” 

** Or be dismissed from his post,” I said, “ and replaced by some 
better sort of official. A man’s none the less an official because he’s 
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irresponsible. What he does with his property affects people just 
the same. Private! No one is really private but an outlaw. . .” 

Order and devotion were the very essence of our socialism, and 
a splendid collective vigor and happiness its end. We projected 
an ideal state, an organized state as confident and powerful as 
modern science, as balanced and beautiful as a body, as beneficent as 
sunshine, the organized state that should end muddle for ever; it 
ruled all our ideas and gave form to all our ambitions. 

Every man was to be definitely related to that, to have his pre- 
dominant duty to that. Such was the England renewed we had in 
mind, and how to serve that end, to subdue undisciplined worker and 
undisciplined wealth to it and make the Scientific Commonweal, King, 
was the continuing substance of our intercourse. 


x 


Every day the wine of the mountains was the stronger in our 
blood, and the flush of our youth the deeper. We would go in the 
morning sunlight along some narrow Alpine mule path shouting large 
suggestions for national reorganization, and weighing considera- 
tions as lightly as though the world was wax in our hands. “ Great 
England,” we said in effect, over and over again, “ and we will be 
among the makers! England renewed! The country has been 
warned; it has learnt its lesson. The disasters and anxieties of the 
war have sunk in. England has become serious. . . . Oh! there 
are big things before us to do; big enduring things!” 

One evening we walked up to the loggia of a little pilgrimage 
church, I forget its name, that stands out on a conical hill at the 
head of a winding stair above the town of Locarno. Down below 
the houses clustered amidst a confusion of heat-bitten greenery. I 
had been sitting silently on the parapet looking across to the purple 
mountain masses where Switzerland passes into Italy, and the drift 
of our talk seemed suddenly to gather to a head. 

I broke into speech, giving form to the thoughts that had been 
accumulating. My words have long since passed out of my memory, 
the phrases of familiar expression have altered for me, but the sub- 
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stance remains as clear as ever. I said how we were in our measure 
emperors and kings, men undriven, free to do as we pleased with life, 
we classed among the happy ones, our bread and common necessities 
were given us for nothing, we had abilities,—it wasn’t modesty but 
cowardice to behave as if we hadn’t—and Fortune watched us to see 
what we might do with opportunity and the world. 

“There are so many thing to do, you see,” began Willersley, in 
his judicial lecturer’s voice. 

“So many things we may do,” I interrupted, “ with all these 
years before us. . . . We’re exceptional men. It’s our place, our 
duty, to do things. 

“Here anyhow,” I said, answering the faint amusement of his 
face, “I’ve got no modesty. Everything conspires to set me up. 
Why should I run about like all those grubby little beasts down 
there, seeking nothing but mean little vanities and indulgences— 
and then take credit for modesty? I know I am capable. I know 
I have imagination. Modesty! I know if I don’t attempt the very 
biggest things in life I’m a damned shirk. The very biggest! Some- 
body has to attempt them. I feel like a loaded gun that is only 


a little perplexed because it has to find out just where to aim 
itedlf....™ 


The lake and the frontier villages, a white puff of steam on the 
distant railway to Luino, the busy boats and steamers trailing tri- 
angular wakes of foam, the long vista eastward towards battle- 
mented Bellinzona, the vast mountain distances, now tinged with 
sunset light, behind this nearer landscape, and the southward waters 
with remote coast towns shining dimly, waters that merged at last 
in a luminous golden haze, made a broad panoramic spectacle. It 
was as if one surveyed the world—and it was like the games I used 
to set out upon my nursery floor. I was exalted by it; I felt larger 
than men. So kings should feel. 

That sense of largeness came to me then and it has come to me 
since, again and again, a splendid intimation or a splendid vanity. 
Once, I remember, when I looked at Genoa from the mountain crest 
behind the town and saw that multitudinous place in all its beauty 
of width and abundance and clustering human effort, and once as 
I came steaming past the brown low hills of Staten Island towards 
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the towering vigor and clamorous vitality of New York City, that 
mood rose to its quintessence. And once it came to me as I shall 
tell, on Dover Cliffs. And a hundred times when I have thought of 
England as our country might be, with no wretched poor, no wretched 
rich, a nation armed and ordered, trained and purposeful amidst its 
vales and rivers, that emotion of collective ends and collective pur- 
poses has returned to me. I felt as great as humanity. For a brief 
moment I was humanity, looking at the world I had made and had 
still to make... . 


XI 


And mingled with these dreams of power and patriotic service 
there was another series of a different quality and a different color, 
like the antagonistic color of a shot silk. The white life and the 
red life contrasted and interchanged, passing swiftly at a turn from 
one to another, and refusing ever to mingle peacefully one with the 
other. I was asking myself openly and distinctly: what are you 
going to do for the world? What are you going to do with your- 
self? and with an increasing strength and persistence Nature in 
spite of my averted attention was asking me in penetrating under- 
tones, what are you going to do about this other fundamental mat- 
ter, the beauty of girls and women and your desire for them? 

I have told of my sisterless youth and the narrow circumstances 
of my upbringing. It made all womenkind mysterious to me. If 
it had not been for my Staffordshire cousins I do not think I should 
have known any girls at all until I was twenty. Of Staffordshire 
I will tell a little later. But I can remember still how through all 
those ripening years, the thought of women’s beauty, their magic 
presence in the world beside me and the unknown, untried reactions 
of their intercourse, grew upon me and grew, as a strange presence 
grows in a room when one is occupied by other things. I busied 
myself and pretended to be wholly occupied, and there the woman 
stood, full half of life neglected, and it seemed to my averted mind 
sometimes that she was there clad and dignified and divine, and some- 
times Aphrodite shining and commanding, and sometimes that Venus 
who stoops and allures. 

This travel abroad seemed to have released a multitude of things 
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in my mind; the clear air, the beauty of the sunshine, the very blue 
of the glaciers made me feel my body and quickened all those dis- 
regarded dreams. I saw the sheathed beauty of women’s forms all 
about me, in the cheerful waitresses at the inns, in the pedestrians 
one encountered in the tracks, in the chance fellow travelers at the 
hotel tables. ‘“* Confound it!” said I, and talked all the more zeal- 
ously of that greater England that was calling us. 

I remember that we passed two Germans, an old man and a tall 
fair girl, father and daughter, who were walking down from Saas. 
She came swinging and shining towards us, easy and strong. I 
worshiped her as she approached. 

“ Gut Tag!” said Willersley, removing his hat. 

“ Morgen!” said the old man, saluting. 

I stared stockishly at the girl, who passed with an indifferent 
face. 

That sticks in my mind as a picture remains in a room, it has 
kept there bright and fresh as a thing seen yesterday, for twenty 
years. ... 

I flirted hesitatingly once or twice with comely serving girls, and 
was a little ashamed lest Willersley should detect the keen interest 
I took in them, and then as we came over the pass from Santa Maria 
Maggiore to Cannobio, my secret preoccupation took me by surprise 
and flooded me and broke down my pretences. 

The women in that valley are very beautiful—women vary from 
valley to valley in the Alps and are plain and squat here and divini- 
ties five miles away—and as we came down we passed a group of five 
or six of them resting by the wayside. Their burthens were beside 
them and one like Ceres held a reaping hook in her brown hand. She 
watched us approaching and smiled faintly, her eyes at mine. 

There was some greeting, and two of them laughed together. 

We passed. 

“Glorious girls they were,” said Willersley, and suddenly an 
immense sense of boredom enveloped me. I saw myself striding on 
down that winding road, talking of politics and parties and bills of 
parliament and all sorts of desiccated things. That road seemed 
to me to wind on for ever down to dust and infinite dreariness. I 
knew it for a way of death. Reality was behind us. 
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Willersley set himself to draw a sociological moral. “I’m not 
so sure,” he said in a voice of intense discriminations, “ after all, 
that agricultural work isn’t good for women.” 

“Damn agricultural work!” I said, and broke out into a vigor- 
ous cursing of all I held dear. ‘“‘ Fettered things we are!” I cried. 
“IT wonder why I stand it!” 

“ Stand what? ” 

** Why don’t I go back and make love to those girls and let the 
world and you and everything go hang? Deep breasts and rounded 
limbs—and we poor emasculated devils go tramping by with the 
blood of youth in us!.. .” 

“I’m not quite sure, Remington,” said Willersley, looking at 
me with a deliberately quaint expression over his glasses, “ that 
picturesque scenery is altogether good for your morals.” 


XII 


That fever was still in my blood when we came to Locarno. 

Along the hot and dusty lower road between the Orrido of Traf- 
fiume and Cannobio Willersley had developed his first blister. And 
partly because of that and partly because there was a bag at the 
station that gave us the refreshment of clean linen and partly be- 
cause of the lazy lower air into which we had come, we decided upon 
three or four days’ sojourn in the Empress Hotel. 

We dined that night at a table-d’héte, and I found myself next 
to an Englishwoman who began a conversation that was resumed 
presently in the hotel lounge. She was a woman of perhaps thirty- 
three or thirty-four, slenderly built, with a warm reddish skin and 
very abundant fair golden hair, the wife of a petulant looking heavy- 
faced man of perhaps fifty-three, who smoked a cigar and dozed over 
his coffee and presently went to bed. “ He always goes to bed like 
that,” she confided startlingly. “ He sleeps after all his meals. I 
never knew such a man to sleep.” 

Then she returned to our talk, whatever it was. 

We had begun at the dinner table with itineraries and the usual 
topographical talk, and she had envied our pedestrian travel. “ My 
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husband doesn’t walk,” she said. ‘“ His heart is weak and he cannot 
manage the hills.” 

There was something friendly and adventurous in her manner; 
she conveyed she liked me, and when presently Willersley drifted 
off to write letters our talk sank at once to easy confidential under- 
tones. I felt enterprising, and indeed it is easy to be daring with 
people one has never seen before and may never see again. I said 
I loved beautiful scenery and all beautiful things, and the pointing 
note in my voice made her laugh. She told me I had bold eyes, and 
as far as I can remember I said she made them bold. “ Blue they 
are,’ she remarked, smiling archly. “I like blue eyes.” Then I 
think we compared ages, and she said she was the Woman of Thirty, 
‘“*George Moore’s Woman of Thirty.” 

I had not read George Moore at the time, but I pretended to 
understand. 

That I think was our limit that evening. She went to bed, smil- 
ing good-night quite prettily down the big staircase, and I and Wil- 
lersley went out to smoke in the garden. My head was full of her 
and I found it necessary to talk about her. So I made her a prob- 
lem in sociology. ‘‘ Who the deuce are these people? ” I said, “ and 
how do they get a living? They seem to have plenty of money. He 
strikes me as being— Willersley, what is a drysalter? I think 
he’s a retired drysalter.” 

Willersley theorized while I thought of the woman and that 
provocative quality of dash she had displayed. The next day at 
lunch she and I met like old friends. A huge mass of private think- 
ing during the interval had been added to our effect upon one another. 
We talked for a time of insignificant things. 

“What do you do,” she asked rather quickly, “after lunch? 
Take a siesta? ” 

“* Sometimes,” I said and hung for a moment eye to eye. 

We hadn’t a doubt of each other, but my heart was beating like 
a steamer propeller when it lifts out of the water. 

“Do you get a view from your room?” she asked after a pause. 

“ Tt’s on the third floor, Number seventeen, near the staircase. 
My friend’s next door.” 

She began to talk of books. She was interested in Christian 
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Science she said, and spoke of a book. I forget altogether what 
that book was called, though I remember to this day with the utmost 
exactness the purplish magenta of its cover. She said she would 
lend it to me and hesitated. 

Willersley wanted to go for an expedition across the lake that 
afternoon, but I refused. He made some other proposals that I 
rejected abruptly. “I shall write in my room,” I said. 

“Why not write down here? ” 

“T shall write in my room.” I snarled like a thwarted animal 
and he looked at me curiously. “ Very well,” he said; “then I'll 
make some notes and think about that order of ours out under the 
magnolias.”” 

I hovered about the lounge for a time buying postcards and 
feverishly restless, watching the movements of the other people. 
Finally I went up to my room and sat down by the windows staring 
out. There came a little tap at the unlocked door and in an instant, 
like the go of a taut bowstring, I was up and had it open. 

* Here is that book,” she said, and we hesitated. 

“ Come in!” I whispered, trembling from head to foot. 

* You’re just a boy,” she said in a low tone. 

I did not feel a bit like a lover, I felt like a burglar with the 
safe-door nearly open. “Come in,” I said almost impatiently, for 
anyone might be in the passage, and I gripped her wrist and drew 
her towards me. 

“What do you mean?” she answered with a faint smile on her 
lips, and awkward and yielding. 

I shut the door behind her, still holding her with one hand, then 
turned upon her—she was laughing nervously—and without a word 
drew her to me and kissed her. And I remember that as I kissed her 
she made a little noise almost like the purring miaow with which a 
cat will greet one, and her face, close to mine, became solemn and 
tender. 

She was suddenly a different being from the discontented wife 
who had tapped a moment since on my door, a woman transfigured. . . 

Next day Willersley wanted to go on, but I delayed. Altogether 
I kept him back four days. Then abruptly my mood changed and 
we decided to start early the next day. I remember, though a little 
indistinctly, the feeling of my last talk with that woman whose sur- 
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name, odd as it may seem, either I never learned, or I have forgotten. 
(Her Christian name was Milly.) She was tired and rather low- 
spirited, and disposed to be sentimental, and for the first time in our 
intercourse I found myself liking her for the sake of her own per- 
sonality. There was something kindly and generous appearing be- 
hind the veil of naive and uncontrolled sensuality she had worn. 
There was a curious quality of motherliness in her attitude to me 
that something in my nature answered and approved. She didn’t 
pretend to keep it up that she had yielded to my initiative. “ I’ve 
done you no harm,” she said, a little doubtfully, an odd note for a 
man’s victim! And, “ we’ve had a good time. You have liked me, 
haven’t you?” 

She interested me in her lonely dissatisfied life; she was childless 
and had no hope of children, and her husband was the only son of 
a rich meat salesman, very mean, a mighty smoker, “ he reeks of it,” 
she said, “ always,” and interested in nothing but golf, billiards 
(which he played very badly), pigeon shooting, convivial Free Ma- 
sonry and Stock Exchange punting. Mostly they drifted about the 
Riviera. Her mother had contrived her marriage when she was eigh- 
teen. They were the first samples I ever encountered of the great 
multitude of functionless property owners which encumbers modern 
civilization—but at the time I didn’t think much of that aspect of 
them. ... 

I tell all this business as it happened without comment, because 
I have no comment to make. It was all strange to me, strange rather 
than wonderful, and, it may be, some dream of beauty died for ever 
in those furtive meetings; it happened to me, and I could scarcely 
have been more irresponsible in the matter or controlled events less 
if I had been suddenly pushed over a cliff into water. I swam of 
course—finding myself in it. Things tested me, and I reacted, as 
Ihave told. The bloom of my innocence, if ever there had been such 
a thing, was gone. And here is the remarkable thing about it; at 
the time and for some days I was over-weeningly proud, I have 
never been so proud before or since; I felt I had been promoted to 
virility ; I was unable to conceal my exultation from Willersley. It 
was a mood of shining, shameless, ungracious self-approval. As he 
and I went along in the cool morning sunshine by the rice fields in the 
throat of the Val Maggia a silence fell between us. 
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“You know?” I said abruptly,—* about that woman? ” 

Willersley did not answer for a moment. He looked at me over 
the corner of his spectacles. : 

“ Things went pretty far? ” he asked. 

“Oh! all the way!” and I had a twinge of fatuous pride in my 
unpremeditated achievement. 

“She came to your room? ” 

I nodded. 

He lifted his chin and stared before him through his glasses at 
nothing. “ There are some things,” he said, “ that a man who means 
to work—to do great public services, must turn his back upon. I’m 
not discussing the rights or wrongs of this sort of thing. It happens 
to be the condition we work under. It will probably always be so. 
If you want to experiment in that way, if you want even to discuss 
it,—out you go from political life. You must know that’s so... . 
You’re a strange man, Remington, with a kind of kink in you. You’ve 
a sort of force. You might happen to do immense things... . 
Only—” 

He stopped. He had said all that he had forced himself to say. 

“TI mean to take myself as I am,” I said. “I’m going to get 
experience for humanity out of all my talents—and bury nothing.” 

Willersley twisted his face to its humorous expression. “ I doubt 
if sexual proclivities,” he said drily, “ come within the scope of the 
parable.” 

I let that go for a little while. Then I broke out. “ Sex,” said 
I, “is a fundamental thing in life. We went through all this at 
Trinity. I’m going to look at it, experience it, think about it—and 
get it square with the rest of life. Career and Politics must take 
their chances of that. It’s part of the general English slackness 
that they won’t look this in the face. Gods! what a muffled time 
we’re coming out of! Sex means breeding, and breeding is a necessary 
function in a nation. The Romans broke up upon that. The Ameri- 
cans fade out amidst their successes. Eugenics—” 

“ That wasn’t Eugenics,” said Willersley. 

“It was a woman,” I said after a little interval, feeling oddly 
that I had failed altogether to answer him and yet had a strong dumb 
case against him. 

(To be continued) 





